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The Girl on the Magic Carpet 


By Louis E. Reicuarp 
Washington, D. C. 


not used to being interviewed, but 
if you think the readers of THe Gxece 
Writer will be interested, I shall be 
glad to talk to you,” she said graciously. 

The speaker was Miss Josephine Sterling, 
youngest member of the secretarial staff of 
the Hon. John Nance Garner; the scene the 
Speaker's office some weeks before Inaugura 
tion Day. 

For a trifle over a year now this 
brown-eyed, brown-haired young woman has 
been one of the Speaker's official family, acting 
not merely as stenographer and typist, but 
as a “contact”—meeting, in the latter capacity, 
persons from almost everywhere in search of 
an astonishing variety of things. 


eety ™ 


slender, 


Joined Garner's Staff When He Became 
Speaker 


At first it strikes one as somewhat strange 
that a young woman who was just old enough 
to cast her first ballot last Fall should have 
been chosen for this responsible position. But 
whatever one may think at first, a few 
moments’ talk with Miss Sterling convinces 
one that Mrs. Garner—for it was she who did 
the choosing—might have gone much farther 
and fared not nearly so well. She might, for 
example, have gone all the way to her native 
State of Texas, which is certainly plentifully 
sprinkled with good secretarial material. In 
stead, however, she simply stepped across the 
imaginary line that separates the District of 
Columbia from the State of Virginia and 
dangled her prize package, a job in the office 


of the Speaker of the House of Representa 
tives, before the dazzled eyes of Miss Josephine 
Sterling. And, naturally, that young lady said 
ves. 


From Old Virginia 


should 
these 


Miss 


serve as an 


gratifying success 
inspiration, especially in 
troublous days, to thousands of young people 
who are doggedly plugging away, hoping to 
come face to face with that bit of good fortune 
that so many of us visualize as hovering just 
around the corner 

Several years ago Miss Sterling was just 
another school girl, one of some countless 
thousands. She was attending the Washing 
ton-Lee High School over in historic Virginia. 
Included in her course of study were short 
hand and typing, the twin threads from which 
so many have woven a Magic Carpet that has 
carried them to success. Certainly they were 
destined to serve Miss Sterling well. In fact, 
the death of her father made it necessary to 
put her weaving to the test, on short notice; 
and soon she found herself out in the business 
world, one of an army of hustling young 
women. There she remained for about three 
years, during which period nothing startling 
happened. 


Sterling's 


Off to the Capitol 


One day, however, she stepped on her Magi 
Carpet, and in just a jiffy she was whisked 
from a common, garden-variety of job to one 
that would thrill almost any one, young or old. 
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Her “yes” took her to the Speaker’s office in 
the United States Capitol, the great majestic 
structure that so many thousands annually 
make their pilgrimage to Washington to see. 
Moreover, she was to work for a man whose 
office is considered next in importance to that 
of the President of the United States. 

Men whose names are known throughout 
the land have passed in and out of the door of 
the room in which she sat at her desk. Just 
outside, in the corridor, there is a constant 
hubbub. Guards and doorkeepers are always 
busy answering questions and_ directing 
strangers who wish to meet “their Congress- 
men.” Directly across the corridor from the 
Speaker’s Rooms is a door that leads to the 
“floor” of the House of Representatives. No 
one can do more than guess at what is brew- 
ing in the corridor and just across the way. 
After a year in the midst of all this activity, 
it has lost none of its thrills for Miss Sterling, 
nor has her job become mere routine. 

“I like my work ever so much,” she ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically. “Every one in the 
office is kind and considerate. I could hardly 
expect Mrs. Garner to be more kindly if I 
were her own daughter. And Mr. Garner is 
lovely to me, too. Mrs. Garner really gave 
me this position. In fact, I didn’t even know 
Mr. Garner at the time it was offered to me. 
He was willing, he said, to stand by her 
judgment in the matter of selecting someone, 
and I just happened to be the lucky person! 

“Even when the work is trying, everybody 
is so thoughtful, I do not mind it a bit. I 
get here about eight-thirty in the morning, and 
usually stay until four-thirty or five in the 
afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. Garner come earlier 
than that—sometimes as early as seven o'clock. 
He dictates most of his correspondence to Mrs. 
Garner. Mr. Sexton, Official Secretary to the 
Speaker, dictates to me. However, there is 
nothing rigid or inflexible about the arrange- 
ment. Sometimes Mr. Garner comes into 
the office when the others are busy, and then 
I play the role of private secretary, for the 
time being. Mrs. Garner, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Louis Friday, and I make up the little corps in 
these rooms, though the Parliamentarian of 
the House, his assistant, and the messenger to 
the Speaker share them with us. 

“A most interesting part of my work is 
meeting people in various stations in life. 
They come to see the Speaker on all sorts of 
business; some to confer with him about 
national affairs, others merely to look for jobs, 
still others hope to be recommended for this 
or that, and a few, I suspect, are prompted 
largely by curiosity. Nevertheless, it is all 
very interesting. 

“One of the delightful things about the 
work is that I come in contact with a great 
number of distinguished persons—some real 
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celebrities! I have been bitten by the auto 
graph ‘bug’ and already have a number of 
much-sought-after signatures.” ( Parentheti- 
cally, Miss Sterling was pleased over having 
persuaded the famous Amos-and-Andy team 
to sign on the dotted line.) 

In addition to the autographs she has col- 
lected, Miss Sterling has a treasure that she 
values even more. That is the gavel used by 
Mr. Garner for the first time when he called 
the House to order immediately following his 
election to the Speakership. 








On the fourth day of March of this year 
Miss Sterling steps again on the Magic Carpet 
that transported her so swiftly from a hum- 
drum job to one where, figuratively, she sits 
at the feet of the mighty. On that date she 
is being whisked from the House to the Senate 
side of the Capitol Building to take up her 
duties as a secretarial assistant to the Vice 
President of the United States, the high place 
to which Mr. Garner is being inducted this 
month. 

“I doubt that I shall then see so many people 
daily,” Miss Sterling concluded, with a faint 
trace of regret. “But it should be very in- 
teresting over there, too. There will be new 
conditions, new faces, and, of course, there will 
always be the satisfaction of working for such 
delightful persons. So I certainly count my- 
self fortunate.” 

We may all subscribe to that last remark, 
without hesitation or qualification. There 
must be thousands of young women who would 
be more than glad to change places with Miss 
Josephine Sterling. Few, sadly enough, can 
hope to duplicate her good luck exactly. Not- 
withstanding this, her success should spur 
others on to designing and weaving a Magic 
Carpet of their own. 
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Julia Peters, S. S. 


ISS JULIA PETERS could very well 
have these two letters after her name, 
much the same as other professional people 


place letters after theirs, as indicative of her 


standing. Her profession is that of a Singer, 
and along with it she has successfully con 
ducted the side of her career, pay 
ing for her training by working as a Secre- 
tary. The New York World-Telegram ran a 
four-column story of Miss Peters which might 


business 


do some temperamental artists good to con 
template Parenthetically, I have often 
thought that “temperament” in those who are 
bright in a certain line of en 


be called by the 


exceptionally 


deavor should really same 


name less the “ament.” 
There 


should be more business and less 





the way 


ical world,” is 


temperament in the mu 
Miss 
a business propositi 
concluded. 

Miss 


thing 


Peters puts it. “Singing is much more 


m than people realize,” she 


knowing some 
very useful and 


Peters believes that 


about 


business is a 


necessary part of everybody's equipment. “li 
| hadn't budgeted my career, maybe I wouldn't 
have had any career to budget,” she com 
mented Then she admitted, “Maybe I've 


because I had to be.” 
Miss Peters 
Evander 


been businesslike just 


During her high school days, 
paid her expenses by singing. At 
Childs High School, New York City, 


both a business and academic course 


she took 
School 
over, her training secured for her a position 


in the business world. She got a job on a 
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New York newspaper, later a job in the bond 
department of a bank, where she learned the 
intricacies of high finance. Perhaps it was 
her connection with a bank which gave her 
the inspiration to do some “high finance” to 
help along her musical education. A _ visit 
to an institution whose business it is to deal 
in dollars and cents in Scarsdale, where she 
had lived for a long time, and a straight-from 
the-shoulder business talk to the man in 
charge won for her sufficient credit to go to 
Germany and study until she was able to 
come back and start concert work. “I've paid 
it all back, every cent,” she explained. “I 
paid it back within six months after I got 
home.” 

On her return she set about to find herself 
a manager, the newspaper tells us. All of 
them wanted what seemed to her huge sums, 
and she had neither the money nor the in- 
clination to spend so much on a job which 
she felt she could handle herself. So she 
acted as her own manager, doing everything 
from asking wealthy music patrons to spon- 
sor her concerts to selling the tickets. 

Now that her concert work has brought 
its own reward, Miss Peters has a manager to 
take care of the business side of her career, 
and lets music claim most of her time. How- 
ever, it is reported that she still keeps a 
weather-eye on all business transactions un- 
dertaken in her behalf. —A. A.B. 


eoO° 
A TYPIST’S WAIL 


And now ‘tis eight by the clock on yonder wall; 
The bell is ringing, clear vibrations fall. 
‘Tis eight, no more; two thousand wait for me 
The envelopes that all addressed must be. 
Tis easy, long ere five each one to do. 
Tis only eight, and time is slow, say you! 


A glance—tis nine; I pause and count my toll; 
But six behind; ‘tis naught, protesting soul. 

By ten the counting will be pleasing high. 
"Tis ten—and forty-five put back am I! 

A frantic burst of speed to win ahead 
Erasures thick and fast—till hope is sped. 


But after lunch the damage I'll repair; 
My count I'll have in truth, nor yet despair. 
Alas! ‘tis three—and later yet! and, see, 
I lack a hundred here—and eighty-three! 
O Time! they call thee slow, who all unwise, 
Not yet have learned how every minute flies! 


Tomorrow I will have my thousands done. 
Today I lost; tomorrow ‘twill be won, 
The race with time, the throwing of the dice 
Wherein ‘tis Work that wins the precious prize. 
Tomorrow, yes-—for it is dinner gay, 
A movie show, a million dreams away! 
—Rose Digerness 
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Wise Use of Time 
By Joy Etmer Morcan 


in “The Journal of the National Education Association” 
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A graded course in cruelty, adapted to the humblest capacity and illustrated with 
maps, charts, sketches, diagrams, and other aids to the understanding 


By Louis A. Lesuir 


RUELTY and abuse, like any other 

skill, must be mastered by degrees. A 

person of naturally mild temperament 
cannot hope, at first trial, to rival Nero. It is 
necessary to begin with some of the gentler 
brutalities. But patience, dear reader, patience 
Practice makes perfect, and if you follow 
faithfully these graduated lessons 
in cruelty there are no limitations Ha-4 — 
to the skill to which you may = yor peep 
attain, to the airy grace and efh- ENOUGH 
cient brutality with which you 
will be able to maltreat the 
sturdiest fountain pen. 

In fact, we guarantee that our 
graduates can reduce the proudest 
fountain pen to complete subjuga- 
tion and unusability in from three 
to five days. Only the other day 
the valedictorian of our graduat- 
ing class, barehanded, put a pen 
hors de combat in 27 minutes—a new world’s 
record ! 

Our curriculum is arranged according to the 
plan suggested above, beginning with the milder 
forms of cruelty, and, therefore, the first 
lesson consists in merely wounding the pen’s 
feelings rather than effecting any physical 
damage. 

The method most commonly practiced of 
effecting this end is suggested in Figure A. 
Instead of talking about fountain pens in the 
abstract we shall, for convenience in giving 
instruction, follow the clinical history of a 
certain particularly recalcitrant subject by the 
name of Otto. 

Otto, by the way, was the model who sat for 
the artist in making the drawings in this course 
of instruction. 

In Figure A, then, we see Otto casting a 
skeptical eye on the nearly empty bottle of ink 
destined to serve as his feed bag. Already, 


I 





you see, we have begun to prey upon his mind 
After allowing sufficient time for Otto to 
grasp thoroughly our fell design, we put his 
head into the life-giving ink, which, alas, proves 
but the draft of Tantalus, as far as he is 
concerned. 

We vigorously agitate the filler lever, pro- 
ducing a pleasant crop of bubbles 
in the ink, together with a horri- 
ble gurgling protest from Otto 
If you think Otto enjoys this sort 
of thing, just try it yourself some 
hot summer day when you're 
Suppose 









parched with thirst 
someone offers you a_ cooling 
draft (lemonade, of course), but 
your only means of imbibing the 
much-desired beverage is to dip a 
lead pencil in it and lick the lead 


FIGURE A pencil! 


The secret of this particularly 
diabolical trick is to put Otto’s head halfway 
into the ink so that when the filler lever is 
released, only a few drops of ink are drawn 
up. With a little practice it is possible for 
minutes at a time to keep Otto imbibing and 
regurgitating the same few drops of ink with- 
out accomplishing anything more serious than 
the steady production of the pleasant crop of 
bubbles hereinbefore mentioned 

If you are not careful, you are apt to hold 
the pen in such a way that the entire point 
becomes submerged, all the way up to the 
black collar above the point. When this hap- 
pens the pen becomes filled with ink and con- 
sequently, its thirst being satisfied, it becomes 
so healthy that there is practically no hope of 
breaking its spirit. So be sure you don’t sub- 
merge the collar above the point unless you 
really want to fill the pen. 

A necessary part of such a course of instruc- 
tion as this includes proper warnings as to the 
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reprisals possible on Otto’s part. The obvious 
reprisal to this attempt to ruin his peace of 
mind is for Otto to run out of ink at a critical 
moment, but, of course, any but the veriest 
tyro will 
be pre- 
pared for 
such con- 
tingencies 
by having 
in reserve 
a pocket- 
ful of 
other 
properly 
filled pens whose spirits are in the process of 
being broken. 

A much more effective retribution on Otto's 
part, one which is much more likely to trap 
even the wary practitioner of fiendishness, is 
that shown in Figure B. In this case the 
would-be torturer has played into the 
hands of the intended victim, because 
only the nearly-empty pen has this 
facility in craftily dropping blobs of 
ink here and there where they will do 
the most damage. Our artist has very 
plainly shown in Figure B that Otto 
was, as I said above, a particularly 
recalcitrant subject. Note the stub- 
bornness of his attitude. It is signifi- 
cant that this preliminary mental 
cruelty, which suffices to reduce many 
subjects to a state of groveling inutil- 
ity, has merely embittered Otto and 
made him all the more stiff-necked. 

The next step for a difficult case 
like Otto’s, a step which may some- 
times be omitted when dealing with 
weaker specimens, is shown in Figure C. Fig- 
ure C is the only one of this series for which 
Otto did not pose. Figure C is a sketch which 
has come down to us from some of the early 
masters of the art of fiendishness and the exact 
meaning of the sketch is a matter of some de- 
bate among modern practitioners. A few old- 
fashioned reactionaries contend that Figure C 
should really be the last diagram in the series, 
because they feel it represents the suicide of 
a pen whose morale and physique have been 
completely undermined by the successful 
practitioner. 

Some of the younger modernists consider 
that the diagram has exactly the opposite sig- 
nificance. They consider that this represents 
so incorrigible and intransigent a subject that 
even the great leaders in the art of abusing 
fountain pens, having been unable to bring 
forth any signs of tractability, were forced to 
have the victim walk the plank in the best 
piratical tradition lest this proud spirit breed 
sedition and incite revolt among his lesser 
fellows. 





FIGURE B 





“Oucn, My . 
Heap! more exasperating to the writer than 
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Between these two extremes of thought 
there is a third party, taking a middle ground, 
which we shall consider correct in this course 
of instruction. It seems more reasonable to 
suppose that if the treatment shown in Figure 
\ produces only the insubordination shown in 
Figure B, it should be possible to arrange mat- 
ters, as we did in Otto's case, so that the sub- 
ject, whose nerves by this time are all a-twitter, 
can think only of ink. He is allowed a certain 
degree of liberty and is given the impression 
that his actions are not being observed. When 
strolling unobserved (as he thinks) through 
the grounds of the clinic, he sees below him a 
limpid pool of ink. He leaps off the diving 
board and drops head first into the ink to 
slake his intolerable thirst, with the result that 
the top of his head is brought into forcible 
contact with the hard, oh-so-hard, glass bot- 
tom of the well. 

We do not advise the use of this treatment 

even in the form just described, 


FIGURE C except in the most difficult 


cases, as it sometimes termi- 
nates the mundane existence 


amount of fun out of it. One 

good bump of the head against 

the glass bottom of an inkwell 
has been known to render the subject 
a helpless cripple. Sometimes the 
iridium tip will be knocked com- 
pletely off the nib. This might be 
properly described as mayhem. Some 
times the two points of the pen be- 
come crossed, rendering writing even 


/, : of the subject before the tor- 
\ —- turer has had the proper 
= 


to the pen. One might almost say 
that the pen, having suffered so much, kept its 
fingers crossed in the hope of averting further 
injury. Sometimes the nibs curl up. This ren- 
ders the pen totally useless. Perhaps this was 
the origin of the old phrase about a man “turn- 
ing up his toes” when he dies. 

The soft-hearted per- 
son, who merely wants to 
throw a scare into the pen 
without actually damag- 
ing it, will ease it down FIGURE 
into the inkwell, stopping D 
before the gold nib touch 
es the glass floor of the 
inkwell. If done with a 
properly vicious expres- 
sion, this may induce ter 
ror, even though not apt 
to be productive of physi- 
cal damage. 

Otto, fortunately, being -# 
a tough egg, has not been 
seriously damaged. In- 
deed, exactly the proper 





Poor Orro! 
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effect was produced, as will be seen in Figure 
D. After recovering from the first shock of 
the concussion, Otto hastily put on his hat and 
ran off, weeping loudly. 
Following up this Machia- 
vellian victory before 
Otto’s morale had time to 
revive, we left him time 
and time again without 
his cap. 

The inevitable result of 
this, of course, was that 
the ink dried all over his 
face in a gummy mess. 
Figure E not only shows 
the condition to which he 
was soon reduced phys- 
ically, but also conveys 
some idea of the low state 
of his morale at this stage of the proceedings. 
He is now totally unable to write, and nothing 
discourages even so tough a subject as Otto 
like not being able to write. A pen that 
cannot write is like a bird that cannot fly. 

Had Otto shown any signs of yielding, 
we might at this point have brought him 
speedily back to health again by a few 
baths. However, sick and discouraged as 
he was, he persevered in his normal arro- 
gant attitude. Therefore we immediately 
proceeded to the final drastic treatment, 
omitting some of the milder intermediate 
steps. Up to this point, Otto had been 
nourished on ordinary blue-black foun 
tain pen ink. We now gave him the cup 
of hemlock in the form of a full meal of the 
violet ink used by expert shorthand writers. 

This last desperate measure never fails. Any 
pen nourished on one of these inks 
will always have a severe attack of 
colic when fed the other. Our enter- 
prising artist, disguised as a trained 
nurse, secured admission to Otto's 
hospital room and there drew for us 
Figure F, which would stir us to 
sympathy for any less hardened of- 
fender than Otto. Otto is now in a 
bad way. Only an operation will save 
him, because the pen which has, 
through its own carelessness or 
through its owner's viciousness, so 
abused its stomach, can be restored to 
usefulness only by the substitution of 
new alimentary machinery for that 
which has been thus damaged. 

Perhaps if Otto’s proud, unbending 
spirit will yield and cry for mercy, 
he may be given another chance. You 
will remember the custom in the Roman 
gladiatorial games—if a vanquished gladiator 
had made an especially strong fight against 
his victorious opponent, the victor would, by 
gesture, question the audience. If the audience 


FIGURE E 
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felt that the vanquished, by his strong re- 
sistance, merited mercy, they would signify as 
much by extending their hands with the thumbs 
up. If the audience happened to be unusually 
bloodthirsty, they would extend the hands with 
the thumbs down, signifying that the vanquished 
warrior must be dispatched on the spot. 

Shall it be thumbs down for Otto, or shall 
we give him another chance? 

In giving this clinical history of Otto's case 
we have described the measures we felt neces- 
sary to take in this case. Each case must be 
considered on its merits, though, and that is 
why, as we said in our opening paragraph, 
cruelty and abuse, like any other skill, must 
be mastered by degrees. 

There are many other types of major and 
minor fiendishness which may be practiced on 
fountain pens as the circumstances seem to 
require. 

The practitioner’s temperament will always 
have something to do with the choice 


\ of methods. 
\ # 4* Ont ont OH! Some forthright 
' * people _ prefer 
direct action, 


and instinctive 
ly reach for the 
hammer and 
tongs Others, 
like ourselves, 
prefer the sub 
tler forms of 
torture intended 
to work on the 
victim’s mind and nervous system. 


FIGURE F 


One of our own favorite methods, for 
instance, is to get the pen into the pink 
of condition and suddenly dash its 
spirits by using it for a few days to 
write on the coarsest kind of paper, 
which not only causes the pen great 
mental anguish but fills its eyes with 
lint and other objectionable matter 
until finally it is ready to lie down and 
die if it could only find a piece of good 
paper to die on. 

Some of the advocates of direct 
action recommend courses of treatment 
which include dropping the pen, point 

first, on cement floors, catching the pen 
d point in the desk drawer as it is being 
shut, using the pen point to open milk 
bottles, and similar acts of physical 
violence. Then, again, there is the 
moderate school which advises com 


tal anguish and the more obvious sys 
tem of physical torture. A favorite device of 
this compromise party is to put a pen away in 
a desk drawer without screwing the cap on 
tightly. This device results in the type of 
nuisance shown in Figure G. The cap fills with 
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ink, which drips out all over the pen (and 
sometimes over the unwary owner) when the 
cap is removed. Just see the way that pen is 
scowling with rage. Doesn’t that do your heart 
good! 

If perchance there comes into your posses- 
sion a pen which, for sentimental reasons, you 
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want to cherish and protect, this graduated 
course in cruelty will be of service to you 
even then. Careful study of the methods given 
here for abusing and terrifying pens will, at 
least, show you what not to do for the pen 
which has won for itself a niche in your 
heart. 


CoO? 


‘“Stay- 


bility” 


From “Your Job,” by Harotp Wuireneap, London, England 
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The Matter of Margins 
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No. 3 of a Series of Practical Pointers from a Practicing 
Stenographer 


Presented by Epirn S. Smirn 
Brooklyn, New York 


ECIDE upon the “set-up” best suited 

to the type of work you do, and stick 

to it. Cultivate certain typewriting 
habits until they become automatic. For in 
stance, set the paper guide and put your paper 
in the typewriter so that it strikes a certain 
place on the indicator each time. Have the 
marginal stops set so that your margins will 
always be uniform; begin the same distance 
from the top of the page, and leave the same 
space at the bottom of the page. Keeping the 
tabulating device set at the same place for 
indenting paragraphs will also help. 


The Advantages 


There are three obvious advantages in hav- 
ing a uniform style for your work: 

1. Making these details a matter of habit 
saves time and energy, and allows you to con- 
centrate more on the essential part of your 
work. 

2. Your work will always match up. If, 
for instance, you are writing the minutes of 
the annual meeting of a corporation held 
today, they will look well when placed in the 
minute book with the minutes of last year’s 
meeting, if you have always used the same 
set-up. The same principle applies to a set 
of legal papers in a case which may drag on 
for a year. Some large legal offices stand- 
ardize their work so that any number of 
stenographers may work on the same job, 
without any difference in the appearance of 
the pages. 

3. If you always have the same space at 
the top and bottom of your pages, you will 
have the same number of lines on a page, 
and if you always use the same sized mar- 
gins, your lines will all be practically the 
same length. In this way, you will be able 
to estimate your work, because you will have 
practically the same number of words on a 
page. Experience will teach you how many 
pages of your notes you can write on a sheet 
of typewriter paper. For instance, I make 
rather small notes, and phrase a good deal; 
I find that two pages of my notes will fill 
one letter-sized sheet of typewriting, contain 
ing twenty-five lines. When your employer 
asks you how long it will take to do the work 





he has just dictated, you can count the pages 
of dictation, estimate the number of type 
written pages, and give him a fairly accurate 


idea of when you will have it done 
The Economy of Generous Margins 


Don't be stingy with your margins. You 
will appreciate the wisdom of generous mar 
gins when your boss decides to insert a para 
graph in the middle of a long letter or docu 
ment. We stenographers know that changing 
one’s mind is not merely a woman’s privilege 
Lawyers, in particular, are always finding 
more and better words to express their ideas 
and their afterthought is better than their 
forethought If you have fairly wide mar 
gins, you can make room for the inserted 
sentence or paragraph without rewriting more 
than one or two pages, whereas, if you have 
narrow margins, you will have to rewrite 
the whole thing. Cultivate the habit of main 
taining a “margin of safety.” Paper is 
cheaper than time, do not economize on mar 
gins until you are compelled to, in order to 
squeeze in something extra 

Another reason for wide margins is to al 
low for binding 
may be bound at the side in a letter book 


Memorandums of law and briefs are usually 


bound at the side For legal documents, it 


Carbon copies of letters 


is very essential to have a wide margin at 
the top, because the cover is turned down 
about 1% inches; yet I have occasionally seen 
a document the first line of which was hidden 
by the cover 

Public stenographers are usually generous 
in regard to margins. They are paid by the 
folio, and fairly wide margins add to the 
*] 


amount of money they take in, as well as to 


the appearance of the page. A letter-sized 
sheet should contain 2% folios, or about 25 
lines, and a legal page, 3 folios, or 3O lines 


Margin Measurements 


From over ten years’ personal experience, | 
have found the following margin measure 
ments best suited to 95 per cent of the work 
I have had to do. It is the set-up which is 
required by one of the largest law firms in 
New York for typing all their documents 
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For Letter-Sized Documents 


On ordinary letter-sized sheets, the left- 
hand margin should be 15 spaces, or 1% 
inches. I always keep the marginal stop set 
at 20 and put the paper into the machine so 
that the left edge is at 5 on the indicator. 
This brings the paper almost exactly in the 
center of the roller or platen. The right- 
hand margin need not be more than % or % 
of an inch. Begin typing about 1% inches 
from the top of the page. When I want to be 
very particular, I measure every page, using 
my erasing shield, which is about 1% inches 
wide. However, with experience, you can 
estimate it fairly well with your eye. The 
space at the bottom of the page should be 1% 
inches. This will give you 25 lines to a page. 
You will notice that these measurements cor- 
respond to the printed ruling on testimony 


paper. 
For Legal Cap 


With the marginal stop set at 20, put your 
paper in the machine so that the left edge is 
between 2 and 3 on the indicator, or so that 
you have a space about the width of one 
letter between the ruled margin and your 
typewriting. This rule may not apply if you 
are using legal paper which has a wider or 
narrower margin than what is ordinarily 
used. The little space gives distinction to 
your work, but it must be even all the way 
down the page. It will be even if you are 
careful about putting the paper in the ma- 
chine straight. If the paper is ever so slightly 
tipped, you may begin with the correct space, 
but at the end of the page you may find you 
have either run into the red line, or are two 
or three spaces away from it. On legal cap, 
you should begin your work 134 inches from 
the top, and have a space of 1% inches at the 
bottom. This will give you 30 lines, or 3 
folios on a page. Of course, you can vary 
this when necessary; for instance, so that 
you will have not less than two lines on the 
last page, or when you have either to spread 
the work out, or crowd it, in order to avoid 
rewriting other pages. 


How to Obtain a Uniform Margin at the 
Bottom of the Page 


One prominent New York law firm employ- 
ing about forty-five staff stenographers (most- 
ly men) has a rule that no work can be ac- 
cepted which does not have a space of at 
least 1% inches at the bottom of the page. 
A girl who worked there informed me that 
even draft memorandums have to be rewrit- 
ten if they do not measure up to this require- 
ment. Uniform work is demanded here. 
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It is very easy to say that you must leave 
a certain margin at the bottom of the page, 
but, you may ask, “How can you tell when 
you are within 1% inches of the bottom of 
the page?” One of the most exasperating 
things that can happen (and how frequently 
it does happen!) is to find the paper slipping 
out of the machine before you know it, and 
the words going crooked, or downhill. Some- 
times you can save the day by holding the 
paper in place on the roller with one hand, 
while you type the rest of the line with the 
other hand, using the “Pick and Hunt 
Method.” This may save rewriting, but you 
will not be proud of that page. 

There are various ways of avoiding this: 
(1) For very fussy work, such as wills, etc., 
mark the paper lightly with a pencil 1% 
inches from the bottom, putting the mark 
about an inch away from the right-hand 
edge of the paper, where you will be sure to 
notice it when you come to the end of the 
line above it. (2) Use carbon with clipped 
corners, and if the paper is not too thick, you 
can see when you come to the clipped corner, 
and know it is time to take the papers out of 
the machine. (3) At one time my favorite 
method was to give the top paper a little pull 
when I thought I was getting near the bot- 
tom of the page. If it did not come out, I 
knew I could write another line, or more. 
When within 1% inches from the bottom, the 
paper will come out of the machine I am 
using if the paper fingers are not engaged. 
If they are holding the paper, you can write 
down to the very bottom edge of the sheet 
without realizing it. (4) Now I use a back- 
ing sheet, which is wider than my typewriter 
paper, and has numbers printed down the 
right-hand edge, corresponding to the lines of 
typing. Backing sheets are on sale in most 
large stationery stores. If the numbers 
printed on the backing sheet do not correspond 
to your particular set-up, take a red crayon 
and mark the place where you begin the top 
line, and the place where you wish to stop 
at the bottom. You can also type new num- 
bers down the side. By typing numbers down 
the right-hand edge—25 lines (double space) 
for letters, and 30 lines for legal work—you 
can make your own backing sheet from any 
paper which is about a quarter of an inch 
wider than what you ordinarily use. Of 
course, if you use single space for letters, 
you will type 50 guide numbers down the side. 


How to Maintain an Even Right-Hand Margin 


Uniform and even right-hand margins are 
so unusual that they will give your work an 
appearance of distinction. However, it takes 
time to watch every line in order to get a 

(Continued on page 365) 
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The New Small-Sized Currency 


From “The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money” 
By Water O. Woops 
Treasurer of the United States 


[One of each pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears select the pr 
is adapted to the vocabulary of all students who have completed the « 


comparative 


substantia] 
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Pen Lifts—Physical and Mental 


HEN you are taking dictation, how 
long do you think it takes you to lift 
your pen at the end of one outline and 
put it down at the beginning of the next 
outline? In other words, how long does it 
take your pen to pass from one outline to 
the next? And how much muscular effort 
do you think is required to lift your pen be- 
tween outlines ? 
While you are experimenting with 
pen and watch, trying to answer these ques- 
tions, we will give you this much help 


your 


Physical Pen Lifts 


Every pen lift requires a small amount of 


the writer’s time and energy; every one 
hundred words written separately requires 
at least one hundred pen lifts. The busy 


stenographer lifts her pen thousands of times 
a day. The pen lift of the stenographer who 
doesn’t have to stop to think how to write a 
word consumes about one-tenth of a second. 
Every thousand pen lifts consume, therefore, 
at least one hundred seconds of the stenogra- 
pher’s time and effort. 


Mental Pen Lifts 


We are not concerned so much, however, 
with the time it takes you to make a physical 
pen lift. We are concerned about how long 
your pen is lifted from the paper while you 
are trying to think how to write a word or 
phrase. If you could eliminate all mental 
hesitation from your writing, your pen would 
travel from outline to outline with sufficient 
rapidity to enable you to write at the rate of 
120 words a minute with ease. 


One Secret of the Expert's Speed 


The following comment, which appeared in 
the January issue of Tue Greco SHorTHAND 
MAGAZINE (our sister publication in Great 
Britain), shows in a most convincing way that 
one of the secrets of shorthand speed lies in 
the elimination of all wasted time caused by 
pen lifts. We give it to you here verbatim— 








“You may find it hard to believe—but it 
is a fact—that the expert who can write his 
200 words a minute spends nearly as much 
time in executing any particular character as 
does the novice 
‘ninety.’ In speed of movement of the pen 
point on the paper, the difference between the 
two is comparatively slight, and nothing like 
great enough to account for the difference 
their actual writing 

“What, then, does account for the enormous 
difference between the speed of the expert and 
that of the novice? 
to a very large extent indeed, during the time 
the respective pen-points are off the paper. 

“The expert incurs no wastage of time in 
‘poising’ the hand between outlines. He pro- 
ceeds smoothly and directly from form 
to the next (without mental hesitation) with 
out jerkiness, and without those little flour- 
ishes that the pen of the novice is 
to make before its point is dropped onto the 
notebook and the writing of the next form is 
begun.” 


who can barely manage a 


S] Cet | 5s 


The discrepancy arises, 


one 


allowed 


Phrasing Reduces Pen Lifts 


A mastery of phrasing will work wonders in 
reducing both physical and mental pen lifts 
By a mastery of phrasing we mean the abil 
ity to write from dictation without the slight 
est hesitation all the common phrases given in 
the shorthand Manual and 
Studies.” 

It is not at all necessary for you to invent 
a large number of long, difficult phrases, and 
spend days and weeks memorizing and prac 
ticing them. In fact, this is what 
should not do. Only writers of long experi 
ence should invent phrases. As a matter of 
fact, the more experience the shorthand writer 
has in general reporting, the greater is his 
tendency to restrict his phrasing to the simple, 
commonly used phrases, which are given in 


“Gregg Speed 


just you 


the theory course 

The joining of words in phrases reduces the 
number of physical pen lifts. 
we-have-been-able, for 


In the phrase 


example, three pen 





ie ae 


eee 


. * 
caine 
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lifts are saved by writing the four words to- 
gether. 

If you will turn to any letter written in 
shorthand in “Gregg Speed Studies” and count 
the number of outlines and compare this num- 
ber with the number of words in the letter, 
you will notice that there are many more 
words than outlines. Phrasing has reduced 
the number of outlines in the letter and, in so 
doing, has reduced the number of pen lifts. 


Pen Lifts Saved 


Letter Words Outlines by Phrasing 
l 46 32 14 
2 62 41 21 
; 79 60 19 
4 38 28 10 
5 76 63 13 
6 57 40 17 
7 89 68 21 
8 76 56 20 
9 55 46 y) 

10 82 66 16 

11 75 62 13 

12 56 46 10 

791 608 183 


This interesting analysis of twelve letters 
taken from “Gregg Speed Studies” shows that 
in these twelve letters, phrasing has reduced 
the number of pen lifts more than twenty 
per cent. The use of phrases makes it pos- 
sible for the writer to write the 791 words 
in these twelve letters with 608 outlines. The 
writer who does not phrase would have to 
write 183 more outlines than the one who 
phrases. 


Phrasing Often Saves Strokes 


A further saving is made through the use 
of certain phrases in which the form of one 
of the words has been slightly modified. For 
example, in writing the phrase we-have-been- 
able, in addition to saving three pen lifts, we 
also have saved three strokes by modifying the 
forms for been and for able, using b for been 
instead of b-m, and a for able instead of abi. 


Phrasing Makes Notes More Readable 


It is easier to read a phrase than it is to 
read the words separately. One reason for 
this is that the eye can see two, three, or 
four words in a phrase more quickly than 
if the words were written separately. 

Another reason notes can be read more 
easily when phrased is that the words usually 
present a more distinctive outline when phrased. 
For example, the phrase would-be-glad, when 
written at high speed, is always more legible 
than the words would be if written separately, 
because it is easier to maintain the correct 
form and proportion of the characters when 
they are joined than when they are written 
with a pen lift after each word. Also, if one 
of the characters in the phrase should be writ- 
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ten poorly, the other characters joined to it 
would be a help in reading the phrase. When 
each character is written’alone, this help is 
not available. 


Four Simple Rules for Phrasing 


There are four easy rules governing the 
formation of phrases: 

1. Short and common words only should be 
joined. It is only in exceptional cases that 
phrases containing long or unusual words are 
worth while. Phrases requiring much effort 
to recall or much skill to write are a hindrance 
instead of a help. 

2. The words joined should make good sense 
when standing alone. As an example, if you 
were writing the group of words “If you fail 
to. pay it by the end of this month,” it would 
be a violation of this phrasing rule to join 
fail-to, it-by, and end-of. These do not make 
sense when standing alone. They are not 
naturally phrased by the speaker. He would 
phrase to-pay, by-the, and of-this-month. 

3. The outlines for the words in the phrase 
should join easily. To illustrate, the phrase 
and-will is a good one because these two 
words join easily, but the phrase and-go is a 
poor one, because the joining is difficult to 
make. 

4. Phrases that carry the hand away from 
the line of writing or that are very long, 
such as “J-would-not-do-this,’ should be 
avoided, as they tend to break the rhythm of 
the writing. 

The hand and the mind of the shorthand 
writer become accustomed to a certain rhythm 
and evenness in the writing. Anything that 
disturbs this rhythm reduces the speed of the 
writer. When the writing of any one outline 
requires more than the average number of 
motions or efforts, the rhythm is destroyed 
for the moment and the writer loses valuable 
time in getting back in step. 

A good phrase must be one that is made 
up of common words, naturally associated, 
easily joined, and short. 


Learning Phrases by Groups a Great Help 


Most phrases fall naturally into the follow- 
ing groups: 

(a) Pronouns joined to verbs, such as /- 
am, we-are, they-have, you-will. 

(b) Prepositional phrases and _ infinitives, 
such as to-the, in-the, to-go, to-be. 

(c) Phrases in which nonessential words 
are omitted, as in one-(of)-the, more-(and)- 
more. 

(d) Modified forms, such as we-have-been- 
able, as-a-matter-of-fact, of-course. 

We have prepared for your special practice 
this month two plates of easy business phrases 
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taken from the shorthand Manual and “Gregg 
Speed Studies.” We have arranged the phrases 
according to the four groups just given, and 
in several instances we have given paragraph 
numbers of the shorthand Manual for quick 
reference to the phrasing principles that are 
being illustrated. 


Automatize These Phrases 


Set yourself the task of memorizing a few 
lines of these phrase forms every day and by 
the end of the month you will find that both 
your writing and transcribing speed will have 
increased many words a minute. Remember 
your objective: Remove all mental pen lifts. 

During the remainder of your course con- 
tinue to use these phrase drills as daily warm- 
ing-up exercises before you take dictation. In 
this way they will serve to limber up your 
writing muscles and at the same time keep 
your phrasing skill at top notch 


Practice Phrase Writing With Aid of Victrola 


A most interesting and sure way to increase 
your speed on phrases is to use the victrola 
phrase records that are available for home 
dictation. These records make it possible for 
you to have a dictator ready to dictate at any 
time of the day or night that you wish him to, 
and for as long a time as you care to prac- 
tice. 


Congressional Reporting Phrases 


The use of speeches made in Congress as 
dictation material in the classroom and for 
the yearly interschool contests is becoming 
increasingly popular. To aid those students 
who expect to enter shorthand contests this 
spring Mr. Swem has prepared a special list 
of Congressional reporting outlines, which you 
will find on page 374. A little practice on 
these reporting outlines will enable you to 
make an excellent record on all Congressional 
speech material. 


oO° 


Mastering the Short 
Vocabulary of 
Par. 246 


HE short vocabulary in Par. 246 contains 
too many useful words to be slighted 
Coming as it does at the end of the shorthand 
Manual, it does not have an equal chance with 
the other paragraphs in helping you to build 
your shorthand vocabulary. Those of you who 
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have completed the Manual or who have fin 
ished Chapter Nine and have some extra time 
to add a few words to your shorthand vocabu- 
lary will find the following arrangement of 
Par. 246 a very helpful one. This arrange 
ment enables you to learn the most frequent 
outlines first. As the outlines are given in 
the Manual in alphabetical order on pages 
155-159, we are giving the words in type only. 

Remember the saying, “Twelve new words 
a day make speed building play.” This is a 
fine list from which to take your daily dozen 


Frequency of Words in Par. 246 


Some important words have been added to this short 
vocabulary from the 5,000 Most-U sed Shorthand Forms) 


First-Thousand Word Group 


afraid club | perty 

application connection secretary 

approval locate wife 
practice 


Second-Thousand Word Group 


\fford roy parce 
American familiar posse ' 
assist fault preter 
assistance glorious premiun 
assistant (rod publication 
attorney greatest salesman 
automobile husband senior 
avoid nvestigatior signature 
Christmas iron society 
clerk iterature spoke 
comfort mortgage sympathy 
connected neglect telephone 
crop neglected unusual 
disappointed vote 


Third-Thousand Word Group 


accommodate disappoint pupils 
accompanied discuss recognize 
applications discussed remainder 


argument discussion resolution 
carbon lropped salesmet 
Christian energy scarce 
civil English scarcely 
clubs executed silence 
comfortable executive silent 
compare rtunate spoken 
compared fortune struck 
comparison generous substitute 
compliance independent succeed 


conclude nvestigate succeeded 


conclusion involved unfortunate 
congress junior unfortunately 
connections literary universal 
constitution observe variety 
consequence sccupied voted 
criticism partial warehous« 
demonstration preferred wholesale 


Fourth-Thousand Word Group 


abstract burst dangerous 
accommodation citizens distinct 


accompany civilization distinctly 


accurate clerks listinguished 
affidavit comparatively economics 
associated concluded economy 
bankruptcy connect exquisite 
battery coupon headquarter 


bookkeeping urious likewise 








eer ™ 
tee 


ete see 
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merchant probability stupid 
merchants push substantial 
northwestern qualified text 
observation recognized tournament 
observed requisition typewriter 
occupy rural unusually 
precisely specific violin 
preference specify votes 


Fifth-Thousand Word Group 


accompanying elaborate photo 
anniversary entitle resignation 
arguments execute resolutions 
assisting faults revolution 
associate fortunately seniors 
attraction gloves signatures 
avoided investigated solution 
celebrate involve specimen 
chocolate jury specimens 
citizen lawyer substituted 
civic legislation succeeding 
civilized legislature sympathize 
connecting literally telephoned 
crops negotiations testimony 
democracy occupation topic 
diameter obvious universe 
disappointment passenger violence 
discussing patron vocal 
distinction patrons vocational 
economic willingness 


Over Fifth-Thousand Word Group 


abandon designate misdemeanor 
abundant disagreement negligence 
accurately distinguish negligent 
alphabet disturb negotiate 
ambassador doctrine novelty 
Atlantic emphasize obstruct 
authoritative frantic persecute 
benevolent fulfill plaintiff 
bookkeeper hydraulic prosecute 
comparative inaugurate punctual 
consequent independence qualify 
conspicuous indispensable significant 
cultivate jurisdiction significance 
deceive legislate subordinate 
default legislative subsequent 
defendant legislator testimonial 
degenerate litigation unavoidable 
democrat luxury verdict 
messenger 


The Lindbergh Beacon 


Sometime ago we read in Nation’s Business 
the following interesting description of the 
building of the Lindbergh Beacon: 

“The tower which supports the Lindbergh 
Beacon on the thirty-ninth story of the Palm- 
olive Building is 75 feet high. The builders 
had to get the girders to the roof. The prob- 
lem was solved thus: A small derrick was 
knocked down and taken up in an elevator. 
It was put together and used to hold up parts 
of a larger derrick. This in turn raised a 
third. The sixth derrick.so raised was large 
enough to handle the girders. In such ways 
the problems of change and progress are 
solved. Small gains are made at first; then 
larger ones.” 

And so it will be with your own shorthand 
skill—small gains at first, then larger and 
larger gains as the more advanced shorthand 
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principles come to your aid to help you with 
the long and difficult words. Pay special at- 
tention to the prefixes, the suffixes, and the ab 
breviating principle. They are strong, power- 
ful “derricks” that will swing many a hard, 
difficult word for you right on to the page of 
your notebook and at the same time transform 
it into a graceful, yet useful, shorthand out- 
line. 


eoO° 


The Right Road to Failure 


By Sam E Luts 
Be afraid; 
Exaggerate ; 
Be sarcastic ; 
Be a glutton; 
Be conceited ; 
Scorn advice; 
Procrastinate ; 
Be indifferent ; 
Praise no one; 
Be a pessimist; 
Repeat rumors; 
Ridicule others ; 
Break promises ; 
Refuse to learn; 
Travel the ruts; 
Keep late hours; 
Neglect your health ; 
Evade responsibility ; 
Be a chronic grouch; 
Work without a plan; 
Always have an excuse; 
Do as little as possible ; 
Be a chronic borrower ; 
Think that you will fail; 
Give your temper full play ; 
Spend more than you make; 
Blame your errors on others ; 
Insist that you are always right; 
Refuse to undertake a new task; 
Neglect to cultivate your memory ; 
Knock everybody and everything ; 
Refuse to coéperate with your associates ; 
Try to make your associates afraid of you; 
Be careless of your reputation for truthful 
ness ; 
Tie your job up with unnecessary red tape 
and detail; 
Believe that the boss cannot get along with- 
out you. —Exchange 
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Graded Business Letters 


On Chapter Four 
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Graded Business Letters 
On Chapter Five 
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Graded Business Letters 
On Chapter Six 
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Four Phrase Letters 
From “Gregg Speed Building’ 
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The Art of Reading 


NYBODY can write shorthand. That 
is, any student who has been exposed 
to shorthand instruction for a _ suff- 

cient length of time to carry him through the 
Manual and into the dictation class can be 
depended upon, in response to spoken sounds, 
to put down shorthand characters that look 
more or less like those that appear in the 
Manual. The process is a mere matter of 
habit formation—it is an automatic functioning 
of the mind and the hand. Anybody can learn 
to do it. 

The test of proficiency, however, comes 
when the instructor says, “Now read it back.” 
Then the process is different—it is essentially 
and consciously mental, and that is the reason 
why reading is so much more difficult than 
writing. All our mental, or higher processes 
were acquired at a much later date than our 
physical processes, with the result that they 
are much less natural and infinitely more dif- 
ficult to teach. The student who finds short- 
hand so much more easy to write than to 
read, therefore, should never become discour- 
aged and blame it on himself or his instruc- 
tion; he is but a member of the human race, 
struggling with natural laws that affect all 
of us. 

Shorthand is a science of “suggestion” writ- 
ing. The outlines that we put down in our 
notebook, however fully they may be written, 
are but suggestions of the English words 
that they represent. They are brief sketches 
of the word pictures that they portray. And 
as with suggestions and with sketches, the 
degree of meaning that they convey depends 
entirely upon the mind that receives them. 
To one person, the rough sketch of a house 
may be nothing more than the rough sketch 
of a house; to another, it might be a man- 
sion, peopled with life and furnished with tap 
estries and old oak, because he has seen and 
admired such a mansion in his travels—the 
difference between the two being that the 
mind of one was prepared for just such a 
suggestion, whereas the mind of the other 
was not. 

The suggestions of words and of phrases 


impinging upon the mind act in exactly the 
same way. The suggestion of a word made to 
a mind familiar with such a word calls up 
instantly the complete picture of that word; 
it may be the vaguest, most sketchy sugges- 
tion, yet to the knowing mind there is no 
hesitation or doubt in recalling the word 
wanted. That is why a student with a large 
English vocabulary is a better shorthand 
reader than one with a lesser vocabulary. The 
more words the mind knows, the more readily 
it responds to the suggestion writing of short- 
hand. If the outline of the word that we 
write is written accurately, according to prin- 
ciple, and formed perfectly, the knowing mind 
will readily respond to the suggestion, and 
instantly fill in the complete word, however 
vague may be its knowledge of the particular 
word itself. Naturally, the more explicit the 
suggestion, the more certain the mental re 
sponse to it. But outlines do become bad 
times. In our haste, sometimes we depart 
from perfection—our notes become “shaky,” 
and we transgress even the first principles. 
The result is that our suggestion writing be- 
comes very indistinct; the picture of what we 
intended to convey by our notes is very 
sketchy. We have made poor notes 

That is where the benefit of a full mind 
and a large vocabulary comes into play. The 
student who knows words—who not only 
knows them but has them at the forefront 
of his mind ready for instant use—will be 
able to read the poorest note, because to him 
the merest suggestion of a bad outline will 
call forth a ready response in his mind; he is 
a good reader of shorthand, whether well or 
poorly written. 

There is no magic about reading shorthand 
It is a matter of vocabulary almost entirely 
You may conceivably write in shorthand some 
thing you don’t know—you can reproduce it 
phonetically—but it is next to impossible to 
read and to render into English from short- 
hand notes a word or a phrase that you have 
never heard before. Certainly, you will not 
be able to resurrect such a word from your 
own mind in response to the suggestion of a 
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poorly written outline. To the degree that 
you know and understand what you are writ- 
ing in shorthand, to that same degree will you 
be able to read it afterward. 

—C. L. S. 


ecO° 


Scholarship Awards 


HE award of fourteen scholarships to 

midyear graduates of metropolitan high 
schools has been announced by Pace Institute. 
Scholarships in Accountancy and Business 
Administration, which cover a year’s tuition in 
the Day School, have been granted to Cora M. 
Little, of Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
and Dorothy Sheiner, of the Morris High 
School (Manhattan); Beatrice Sincoff, of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Michael F. 
Minicurci, of Bushwick High School, and 
Lucy Kalina, of Samuel J. Tilden High School 
(Brooklyn); David Breien, of Curtis High 
School (Staten Island) ; and Alfred Clementz, 
of Hoboken High School. 

Scholarships covering a semester's Day 
School work in the School of Secretarial 
Practice of Pace Institute, have been awarded 
to the following graduates: 

Karen Wallen, of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School (Manhattan); Marion Thompson, of 
Erasmus Hall High School, Evelyn MacIn- 
tosh, of Bay Ridge High School, and Dorothy 
Wolinsky, of Bushwick High School (Brook- 
lyn); Anna Romanow, of Curtis High School 
(Staten Island); and Gertrude Brilant, of 
Hoboken High School. 

A scholarship in the Evening School of Sec- 
retarial Practice has been given to Saul Le- 
vine, of Abraham Lincoln High School, and 
Ruth Kubrin, of the same school, was awarded 
a semester’s scholarship in the School of Short- 
hand Reporting. 

The awards were made on the basis of high 
standing in studies and general attainments in 
high school activities during the four-year 
course. 


CO? 
Here’s a New Idea! 


ACK in December we passed on to you 
Mr. Schupp’s idea for printing short no- 
tices and stencilling envelopes on an ordinary 
stamp pad, and called for other original 
schemes for cutting corners in getting out the 
day’s work. 
Here is one very good suggestion submitted 
in response by Miss Edna Easter, of Inde- 
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pendence, Missouri. It will probably prove a 
boon to many another stenographer forced to 
check back work alone. The idea is “brand 
new” to us, and that is what we are out for 
plans that are not already in general practice. 

Her job (stenographer for a building con- 
tractor) necessitates much typing of contracts, 
release forms, and other work of a similar 
nature, Miss Easter explains, frequently re 
quiring as many as fifty copies just alike. It 
is, of course, very important that the phrase- 
ology, no matter how uninteresting to type, 
be exactly like the original. The usual method 
of checking back the work, laying the copies 
side by side and shifting the eyes from one 
to the other, is extremely tiring to the eyes 
and not altogether reliable, for it is very easy 
to miss a phrase or even a whole sentence, 
especially when the phrases are repeated a 
number of times, as is customary on this type 
of work. So she put on her thinking cap 
with the following results: 


A New Way to “Cueck Back” TypiInc 


“My method is this: Type the first copy in 
the usual manner, being careful to get it placed 
neatly on the paper and typed accurately. 
Check this back carefully with the original in 
the usual manner. Now use this typed copy as 
the original from which to type the rest of 
the forms, being careful to end each line 
just as you have ended it on the first sheet. 

“After you have completed the necessary 
number of copies, check back your work by 
holding it to the light, so that the light will 
shine through from the back. Take the first 
copy you have typed (the one you have been 
using as the original) and place it next to 
the light with one of the other copies in front. 
Errors show up readily—whether it is words 
left out, wrong spacing between words, mis- 
spelled words, or any of the other numerous 
possible errors. The letters on the back copy 
blend with the letters on the top copy so it is 
really very easy to detect a mistake by the 
difference in the intensity of the printing. 

“In this manner, check each copy (or the 
original of each group if you have made car- 
bon copies). It takes only about one-fourth 
the time it does to check in the old way and 
works equally well on heavy- or light-weight 
paper. I use this method entirely now, because 
it is easier on the eyes, quicker, and error- 
proof.” 

Worth a year’s extension of her subscrip- 
tion, don’t you agree? A year’s subscription 
to THe Grecc Writer or one of the Ester- 
brook Gregg pens was what we offered for 
each “original” idea accepted for publication 
before July first. There is still time for you 
to win yours if you have evolved some novel 
and practical plan of your own. 
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In Response to Requests 


———————— 








Kate Kinley Gregg 


at the age of eight weeks 


Several readers of this magazine have suggested that the name of the young 
lady was selected so that her initials would represent the first shorthand 
characters to be learned, and the entire name be written with the characters 
in the first lesson! Our friend, Mr. J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del., wrote: 
“Heartiest congratulations upon the arrival of Kate Kinley—the latest Gregg ‘brief 
form,’ undoubtedly the most beautiful Gregg ‘blend.’ Long may she live and thrive 

with ‘angles rare and curves predominating.’ Let us hope that colic and teething pass 
so lightly over her that, as Pitmanites used to say, she will not ‘vocalize’ too freely!” 
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March “Talent Teaser” 


ELL, here is another “teaser,” with 
crisscross lines cut out, to keep you 
busy while you’re waiting for the con- 
test results! And don't be too sure about your 
transcript bringing you that pen just because 
your wording checks with the key below. 
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Your typing, arrangement, the neatness of the 
paper, and your accuracy in following instruc- 
tions count 40 points of the possible 100, re- 
member—just as, in business, it is those points 
combined with accurate transcribing that 
brings you the prize job! 
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Key to Last Month’s **Talent Teaser” 


\ New Rupper Source 


[wo and a half years ago, a Soviet employee near 
the Chinese border noticed the highlanders of a cer- 
tain region chewing some kind of gum in the Ameri- 
can manner. He found that this gum came from a 
plant, hitherto unknown to scientists, which grew on 
sunny slopes from 4,000 to 5,000 feet up. Examina 
tion showed that the root of this plant contained 40 
per cent latex, yielding 95 per cent pure rubber by a 
process of extraction both simpler and cheaper than 
that used for the latex of Brazilian and Malayan 
rubber trees. 

This plant, which can be grown in valleys, flowers 


*pronounced “‘tow-sa-geez’™ and spelled in Russian 


twice a year and resists frost, though it demands hot 
sunshine. It has been found so valuable that the 
Soviet Government plans to build a rubber factory 
with a daily capacity of sixty tons and to have 250, 
000 acres planted in the newly found “‘towsagis’’* by 
next autumn. 

Russia, in her future industrial development, stands 
to make large gains from the exploitation of this new 
rubber source—if it realizes on all its promises. And 
if it can be grown in this country, towsagis may also 
help to solve some of our rubber problems. 

Des Moines (lowa) Register 
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Piloting Flying Fingers 


66é N easy way for you to change 300 
thumbs into 300 flying fingers” 
was the intriguing title of a little 


brochure that came to our desk recently. 
Three hundred fingers, we speculate, flying 
in one minute, equals 60 words a minute, 


based on the standard five-strokes-to-the-word 
combination—the speed required for the award 
of the beautiful gold pin of the Competent 
Typists ! 

—the speed set up as the final accomplish- 
ment of honorary significance in THe Grecc 
WRITER typing program, and the last mile- 
stone in the course 

—the speed which classifies a young man 
or woman as a first-rate typist 

the speed that is required in many schools 
for graduation. 

We are interested! 

“The keyboard is completed in eight les 
sons—less than two weeks in school with one 
typing period a day, and one week with two 
periods a day!’ 


And Look Where That Gets You! 


Now, our own especial interest in this par- 
ticular piece of literature was arrested right 
here. If students can in one or two weeks of 
typing learn the alphabet, and if they can also 
type with some degree of facility and fluency, 
they are eligible for Junior Membership in 
the Order of Artistic Typists! Think of it, 
you beginners of typewriting who feel some- 
times that your fingers are all—elephants, 
judging from the manner in which they seem 
to be able to “step” on all the keys at one 
time—you may in exactly two weeks com- 
mence practice on your first test for a typing 
award—Junior Membership in the Order of 
Artistic Typists, the largest typing organiza 
tion in the world! No wonder we rubbed 
eyes—and, incidentally, our spectacles 
little more at that astounding 
facing us there in cold type. 


our 
and blinked a 
statement 








aright? new “de 


much 


This 
hearing so 


Were we 
pression garden” we are 
about, which springs up or out or from a few 
lumps of coal plus a little salt, bluing, etc., 
hadn't anything on our discovery. And yet, 
we are told, isn't so new any more either, 
and thousands of students are typing their 
tests by that schedule this year! Of course, 
you can’t blame them—the Junior Member- 
ship certificates are very attractive and when 
mounted in the colorful orange and black 
Achievement Record Album make a fine dis 
play. And, too, it is good psychology to take 
home to the family so after starting 
school this proof of accomplishment! 


seeing 


soon 


By Way of Contrast 
have the 
either 
of typing or 


advan 
in such 


Many of us, who did not 
tage you students have today, 
easy presentation of the technique 
a certificate of proficiency to cheer us so early 


in our course, recall those trying periods at 
the machine with the hit-and-miss method 

mostly miss—a textbook filled with tricky 
combinations to be typed twenty-five, fifty, 
a hundred times we certainly thought we 
had written them thousands of times before 
we got the required number of perfect 
copies !—until mind, fingers, and soul were 


numb with the agony of fear of striking the 
We recall one particularly try- 
ing experience of long 
legal paper with plenty of punctuation, tabu 
lation, figures, over which we worked for a 
very long time. It had to be perfect. The 
keys had a tricky way of functioning all right 


wrong keys. 


our own on a very 


until we reached the bottom—the last line, 
sometimes—and then, biff! a mistake. 
New Times—Better Records 


certainly changed a lot since 
advantage of such tests, teach- 


no wonder mere “young- 


Methods have 
then. With the 
ing, and incentives, 
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sters” in school are hanging up typewriting 
scores in the national contests today that 
would have seemed impossible of attainment 
even by the veteran of a few years ago! 


From “Ground School” to “Joy Stick” 


Sut recognition of your progress has only 
begun with initiation into the Junior Division 
of the Order of Artistic Typists. As soon as 
fingers begin to feel at home on the keys, 
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Time off after the first speed certificate to 
investigate that Senior O. A. T. test! What 
is it? Why, yes, a grojyect to be worked out 
that tests your skill in arrangement. You 
have just been working on a more difficult 
project in your textbook, so the Senior Test 
looks comparatively easy. You will manage 
that well, just as you did the two previous 
ones, and get the highest honor for artistic 
skill in typewriting. You are in the second or 
third semester by this time. You have learned 





These students won membership in the “Skilled Typists Club” of Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois, by qualifying with not more than three errors on a fifteen-minute speed test 


and frequent combinations come under con- 
trol, speed, or facility and rhythm, automat- 
ically develops, and your “ground school” 
training on the keyboard gives place to a try 
at the “joy stick.” 


Further Credentials 


Now is the time for you to be on the look- 
out for the next “beacon,” or you will slip 
by without knowing it, so easily and rapidly 
do the fingers gather momentum in this work. 
The Typewriting Progress Certificate at 30 
words a minute is a good pace to acquire 
and hold until you are writing smoothly and 
accurately with not more than five “two-point 
landings” in ten minutes. Then mark your 
progress with the 40-word P. C. You can 
tilt your head a little higher with this achieve- 
ment to your credit, knowing that you are 
well on the way to successful accomplish- 
ment in typewriting, and that it is only a 
matter of time and continued practice to the 
goal of—300 flying fingers in 60 seconds and 
the beautiful gold Competent Typist Pin! 
All ready, now—let’s take to the air! 


a lot already about piloting fingers in familiar 
territory. You are just beginning to feel that 
you have acquired some skill in navigating, 
also—in fact, as soon as you get that Senior 
Membership Certificate in the O. A. T. you 
will have qualified as a navigator. Beautiful 
certificate with attractive gold insignia. Just- 
ly proud of it! 

Now for an aerial spin, fingers in perfect 
performance and control. Fifty, here you 
stop to get your commercial pilot’s license 
for fifty words a minute—a Competent Typist 
Certificate! With a Competent Typist Cer- 
tificate in your pocket and the highest recog- 
nition in the Order of Artistic Typists hanging 
right up over the controls, your eyes now en- 
vision sixty words a minute and the gold pin! 
A big intake of breath and—let’s go! 


An Altitude Record 


“I'll make it or ‘bust’—probably will break 
some accuracy records until I get into the 
swing of that speed, but I am hitting it up!” 
All set now—fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-nine— 
sixty words a minute. You made it! Now listen 
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to this from one of these pilots of the flying 
fingers : 

“Easy—just like jumping off a log. Now 
that that is over I am going after a 100- 
word record, and I will make it. Watch me!” 


One With “Lindy” 


This is the story of the flying fingers as re- 
flected day after day in the typewriting tests 
that come to us with every mail from typing 
students in all sections of the country, and 
from many foreign countries as well. Beau- 
tiful work is received from most of them— 
some specimens are more outstanding than 
others, of course, just as there are outstand- 
ing accomplishments in every field of en- 
deavor. We have only one “Lindy,” though 
many noteworthy and daring undertakings in 
aviation have been and are being performed by 
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expert pilots. So there are some typists who 
do more outstanding work than others. Of 
one thing we are certain: The winner in every 
field of endeavor prepared himself to win, 
and did not overlook the smallest detail that 
would help him achieve his success. There 
was no half-hearted preparation. He did 
everything just as well as he could possibly 
do it, and success was inevitable. So with 
typewriting. 


What To Do About It? 


Do the best that you can with every day's 
lesson in preparation for these various marks 
of progress, and, when you have them all to 
your credit, start out on your own with new 
goals to conquer. You can do it. Three hun- 
dred flying i minute—and no 
mistake ! 


fingers in one 


oO° 


A Rally Song for the O.G. A. 


HIS is the result of some mental gyra- 

tions that took place as the result of the 
radio bursting into that lilting melody “Mick- 
ey Mouse” and perturbing our speculations on 
the outcome of the O. G. A. Contest that has 
just closed. We pass it along with the sug- 
gestion that those of you who feel lyrically 
inclined try the muse (and pen) in writing 
an original rally song for the O. G. A. to 
be used next year. An organization as tre- 
mendous as the Order of Gregg Artists ought 
to have a song of its own, and there are 
doubtless many inspired and talented poets 
among its members. 


Let us have a real song all our own—happy, 


that 
into 


gay, and lilting will call all of our 
shorthand writers action in these con- 
tests, wherever they may be, and let us have 
it ready for publication next December. 

A handsome de luxe Gregg Dictionary for 
the winning lyric, and honorable mention to 
the “runners-up” taking the next five places. 
Any air may be used—‘“Marching Through 
Georgia,” “Toreador Song,” “Marseillaise,” 
whatever you like. We'll publish the words 
of any of the lyric poems that seem to be in 
line for one of the prizes, and let you O. G. A. 
members vote in first choice. Now for a 
real rally song with which to start off next 
year’s Contest. It’s anybody's fun—so come on! 


Wuart, No O. G. A.? 


(To the Tune of 


Teacher's lament 


Whar, no O. G. A.? 
What scribbling of shorthand is this? 
Your “d's” look sick 
Your strokes are thick. 
You've made them sick and thick—now quick 
Rewrite this “pick,” it looks like 
“chick” — 
Oh, where's your O. G. A.? 


Ger your O. G. A. 
Just look for, long for, wish for, hope 
for, work for O. G. A. 





“Mickey Mouse’) 


Students’ chorus 


Whar, no O. G. A.? 
What bushels of outlines I've made! 
Some are too small, 
And some too tall; 
The one that's tall I should make small. 
P, B, F, V, Ch, J, Ish—all 
I write for O. G. A. 





I want my O. G. A. 
I work for, look for, hope for, long for 
wish for O. G. A 


(over) 








ee 


or 
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Victory chorus 


Here's my O. G. A. 

Now see what good shorthand I write! 
These “I's” are fun, 

They're well begun. 
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I get more fun from notes well done, 
And best of all I now have won 
I've won that O. G. A. 


Oh, here's my O. G. A. 
That worked-for, ‘ooked-for, hoped-for 
longed-for, wished-for O. G. A. 


eO°o 


March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. March copy is good as membership tests only until April 25, 1933] 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written 
by any student who has completed the first . ~ 
chapters of the Manual. Before submitting it 
the Certificate of Membership in the Order of Greag 
Artists, practice this test as often as you like, an 
until you have produced a copy in your best writing 
style. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as 
you practice. 


You need to discover wherein you are lack- 
ing. That will be fairly easy. Then you must 
set about finding all that you can discover 
upon some particular subject. Look around; 
ask questions; read papers and books. Keep 
the end in view, to know this subject to the 
bottom. Do not allow yourself to be diverted 
from this purpose. Become a walking ency- 
clopedia on this one thing. When you have 
exhausted the matter as far as possible, you 
will possess genuine opinions. And you will 
then be eager to take another subject, and 
will follow it to the last farthing of value. 
The end will be—more opinions. 


O.A.T. Typing Test 
Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in schoo! or by him- 
self may try this plain copy test. Practice the test 
until you have a specimen that represents your very 
best work before submitting it for the certificate. 

The copy is from a letter sent us by Arthur C. 
Lueder, Postmaster at Chicago, as attention to the 
difficulty in delivery frequently by the 
of street numbers from the address. When you write 
letters, remember the Postmaster's appeal and be sure 
you are not guilty of sending mail to the Dead Letter 
Office! 

Arrange the test in letter form, single-spaced. 





United States Post Office; Arthur C. Lue- 
der, Postmaster; 358 Federal Building; Chi- 
cago, Illinois (date) My dear Sir: On a 
large number of the advertisements which ap- 
pear in newspapers and magazines, the adver- 
tiser’s name and city only are printed at the 
bottom of the advertisement; the street address 
being omitted. Thus, all inquiries sent in are 
without a street address, which not only im- 
poses a constantly increasing burden upon the 
post office, but seriously interferes with the 


prompt dispatch of such mail; in fact, non- 
delivery is often the result of the failure to 
furnish a complete street address. 

More than 50,000 pieces of mail, exclusive of 
that addressed to the largest and best-known 
firms, are received DAILY at the Chicago 
Post Office without street address, and this 
condition is true in a greater or less degree in 
all of the larger post offices in the country. 
The delivery of all of this mail is delayed; 
some of it is returned to writer and some sent 
to the Dead Letter Office. 

I am sure that if you will point out to your 
advertisers the benefit to them to be derived 
from the use of a complete street and number 
address in their advertisements, they will not 
hesitate to follow the advice to use a complete 
street and number address even if it requires 
an extra line in the advertisement to do so. 

Will you coOperate with us for an improved 
postal service to you and your patrons? We 
will appreciate your help. Sincerely yours, 
(signature) ARTHUR C. LUEDER, Post- 


master. 
Senior Test 


This test is for the -y Ww’ ty 1? pe who 
already hold their Junior O. a rtificates and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. There are two separate pages to be 
prepared in this test—the letter from your Safe De- 
posit Company and the accompanying list of valuables 
deserving protection. 

Supply a letterhead with the name and address of 
the Company, and paragraph properly as you copy the 
te that an enclosure is being made. 

Teletate, the articles listed in Part II so as to make 
the most effective display of the list. 





Are All Your Important Records Ade- 
quately Protected? Some individuals consider 
a safe deposit box as a place in which to keep 
only bonds, stock certificates, and costly jew- 
els. There are many other important and 
valuable possessions that should be safeguarded 
in a safe deposit vault. So long as notes, 
deeds, contracts, leases, and other important 
papers are left in homes and offices unpro- 
tected, the owner assumes a daily risk that 
they will be lost, stolen, or destroyed. When 
such documents are assembled in a safe deposit 
box, that risk is eliminated and they can be 
located promptly. In addition to valuable rec- 
ords, many belongings with an intrinsic or sen- 
timental value deserve vault protection. An 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


One of the earmarks of success is the 
desire to do things to a finish; to be as 
particular in doing small things as big 
things. The boy who is going to succeed 
is not satisfied to do anything “pretty! 
well,” or to leave things half finished 
Nothing but completion to perfection 
will satisfy the demand in him for the 
best. It is those who have this impera- 
tive demand for the best in their natures, 
and? who will accept nothing short of it, 
that hold the banners of progress, that 
set the standards, the ideals, for others. 

Someone has said: “It is a race be- 
tween negligence and ignorance as to 
which? can make the more trouble.” 

Many a young man is being kept down 
by what probably seems a small thing to 
him—negligence, lack of accuracy. He 
never quite finishes anything he under- 
takes; he cannot* be depended upon to 
do anything quite right; his work always 
needs looking over by someone else. 
Hundreds of clerks and bookkeepers are 
getting small salaries in poor positions 
today because they® have never learned to 
do things absolutely right. 

The majority of young people do not 
see that the steps which lead to the 
position above them are constructed, 
little by little, by the faithful perform- 
ance® of the common, humble, everyday 
duties of the position they are now filling. 
The things which you are now doing will 
unlock or bar the door to promotion. 

Many employees are looking for some? 
great things to happen that will give 
them an opportunity to show their mettle. 





[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


“What can there be,” they say to them- 
selves, “in this dry routine, in doing 
these common, ordinary things, to help 
me along?’’S But it is the youth who sees 
a great opportunity hidden in just these 
simple services, who sees a very uncom 
mon chance in a common situation, a 
humble position, who gets on in the 
world. It ‘s* doing things a little better 
than those about you do them; being a 
little neater, a little quicker, a little more 
accurate, a little more observant; it is 
ingenuity in finding new and progressive 
ways!® of doing old things; it is being a 
little more tactful, a little more cheer- 
ful, optimistic, a little more energetic, 
helpful, than those about you, that 
attracts the attention of your employer 
and other 1! employers also 

No matter how meager your salary, 
you cannot, on your own account, afford 
to let work go out of your hands without 
your unqualified endorsement. 

When you finish a thing you ough#? 
to be able to say to yourself: “There, I 
am willing to stand for that piece of 
work. It is not pretty well done; it is 
done as well as I can do it; done to a 
complete finish. I will stand for thas.13 
I am willing to be judged by it.” 

Thoroughness characterizes all success- 
ful men. Genius is the art of taking 
infinite pains. 

Reach to the highest, cling to it. Take 
no chances with anything that!* is in- 
ferior. Whatever your vocation, let 
quality be your slogan. (2867 strokes) 

Orison Swett Marden 
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index for convenient reference is given on the 
enclosed sheet. The (name) Deposit Company 
maintains vaults where your valuables will be 
adequately protected. May we serve you? 
(Supply name of company and sign your own 
name as manager). 


Part II 


A Safe Deposit Box is a Stronghold for 
Many Valuables. Below is a detailed list 
which may remind you of some valuables of 
your own that ought to be protected in a 
safe deposit box: 

Abstracts, Agreements, Antiques, Automo- 
bile Bills of Sale, Bank Books, Blue Prints, 
Bills (Receipted), Birth Certificates, Bonds, 
Bonus Certificates, Books (Rare), Cash Rec- 
ords, Certificates of Deposit, Charters, Checks 
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(Rare), Contracts, Correspondence, Court 
Decrees, Decorations, Deeds, Deposit Books, 
Diaries, Diplomas, Documents, Drawings, Fire 
Insurance Policies, Formulae, Gifts, Heir- 
looms, Insurance Policies, Invention Papers, 
Inventories, Jewelry, Keepsakes, Keys (other 
than Safe Deposit Keys), Laces, Leases, Let- 
ters, Legal Papers, Life Insurance Policies, 
Lodge Papers, Manuscripts, Marriage Certifi- 
cates, Medals, Mementoes, Mortgages, Natur- 
alization Papers, Notes, Old Business Ac- 
counts, Passports, Patent Papers, Patterns, 
Pension Certificates, Photographs, Precious 
Stones, Private Papers, Prizes, Real Estate 
Papers, Receipts, Rituals, Seals, Souvenirs, 
Stamps (Rare), Stock Certificates, Stock 
Powers, Tax Papers, Trophies, Trust Re- 
ceipts, Trust Agreements, Valuable Papers, 
War Service Papers, Warrants, Wills (carbon 








(Cancelled), 


Fountain Pen 


Anna Freise and Margaret 
Ross, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Wash- 
ingten 


Pencil 


Evelyn Archambault, North- 
ern High School, Flint, 
Michigan 

Stella Maczka, High School 
of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Sara Bloomenthal, High 
School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont 


Silver Pin 


George Boyd, Reed-Custer 
Township High School, 
Braidwood, Illinols 

John Edward Taroli, High 
School, West Frankfort, 
Tlinols 

Ruth Fitzgerald, High 
School, Hamburg, lows 

Marie Kuhi, Saint Augustine 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Myrtle Plath, H. L. Merrill 
High School, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota 

Olga Bijornsen, High School, 


Eleanor Tonner, Immaculate 
Conception School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Minnie Stroup, Senior High 
School, Map'ewood. Missouri 

Alice Wochinske, High 
School, Shawano, Wisconsin 

Loulse Sandmeyer, High 
School, Boise, Idaho 

Naomi Saneholtz, High 
School, Cambridge, Mary- 


land 
Marcella Marsh, High School, 
Madison, South Dakota 


Citizenship 


Papers, Coins 


copies ). 


oOo 


Club Prizes 


O. A. T. 


Doris Gillman, Hamilton 
Business College, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


Bronze Pin 


Dorothy M. Perry, High 
School, Plainview, Nebraska 

Mary McMullin, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Convent, 
Ladysmith, British Colum- 
bia, Canada 

Catherine Matich, Senior 
and Junior High School, 
Virginia, Minnesota 

Harold A. Jacobson, High 
School, Madison, Minnesota 

Ruth M. Closson, St. Teresa 
Academy, East St. Louls, 
Illinois 

Pauline Miller, Glenbard 
High School, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois 

Bernell Walker, High School, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Patsy Smith, Saint Charles’ 
School, Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 

Dorothy Wirley, St. Mary’s 
Commercial School, Roches- 
ter, New York 

Arline Hood, Sciotoville High 
School, Portsmouth. Ohio 

Rose Dunn, St. Mary's 
Academy, Haileybury, On- 
tario, Canada 

Anne Cassidy, St. Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Gladys Hamilton, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Elaine Brown, Kamehameha 
School for Girls, Honolulu, 
Hawai! 

Clara Vennen, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin 

Ottilia Hoffman, St. Joseph's 
School, Ashton, Towa 





Awards 


Joseph Byron, St. Matthew's 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Ivin Beers and Clifford 
Chaniot, Community High 
School, West Frankfort, 
Tilinols 

Donald Allen, High School, 
Mitchell, Nebraska 

Cordelia Fuller, Little Flower 
School, Spokane, Washing 
ton 

Lucille Rivers, Illino!s School 
for Blind, Jacksonville, 
Illinots 

Marjorie Kay Johnson, The 
High School, Owatonna, 
Minnesota 

Dorothy Kiebach, High 
School, Luverne, Minnesota 

Margaret Williams, Boise 
Business University, Boise, 
Idaho 

Lucille Boyle and Sam Para 
diso, Immaculata High 
School, Leavenworth, Kansas 

Wanda Warner and Frances 
Camden, Community High 
School, Fisher, Illinois 

Mary Catherine Conway, 
Sacred Heart Commerrial 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Donald Watland, Technical 
High School, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 


Thomas, Senior 
High School, Reading 
Pennsylvania 


Lois Stycord, High School, 
Montezuma, Iowa 

Margaret Egan, St. Augustine 
Couwmercial High Schoo!, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jane Heisig, High School, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Palma Whitehouse, High 
School, Jacksonville, Illinois 

Margaret McCauley, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, 

seonsin 


wi 
Charles Foelding, High 
School, Garfield, New Jersey 


Martin Schadegg, St. Mat- 
thew’s School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Clara M. Root, High School 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Jewell Chamberlin, High 
School, Sheldon, Iowa 

Bernice Foley, High School, 
Northwood, Iowa 

Marion Fowler, Sacred 
Heart Commercial School, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Carolyn Rowley, High School, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 

Helen Smith, High School, 
Columbia Heights, Minne 
sota 

Harriett Scheffler, High 
School, Rensselaer, New 
York 

Georgianna Mager, St. Mary's 
Academy, Amarillo, Texas 

Grace Buhr, H. L. Merrill 
High School, Hutchinson. 
Minnesota 

Julianne Eberle, High School, 
Logan, West Virginia 

Catherine Huddleston, St. 
Francis de Sales School, St 
Paul, Minnesota 

Doris Glidden, High School, 
Sanford, Maine 

Veronica Bohn, St. Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

John Larson, High School, 
Seneca, Illinois 

Grace Ruebe, St. Augustine 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Iilinois 

Regina Davis, St. Teresa 
High School, Decatur, Illi- 
nols 

Joseph Carricato, Catholic 
High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Letitia Martinez, Loretto 
College, El Paso, Texas 

Dorothe Mitchell, Senior 
High School, Paola, Kansas 

(Continued on page 373) 
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"Beg your perdon,” said Hetty, “but did you 
find that onion on the stairs?” 
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The Matter of Margins 


Concluded from page 336) 


margin which is almost exactly even. But 
an approximately even right-hand margin 
may be obtained easily and quickly, once you 
learn the secret. And this is the secret— 
make use of the bell which rings to warn you 
at the place where you set the marginal stop. 
Train yourself to depend upon this bell en- 
tirely, for you cannot be a 100 per cent touch 
typist if you have to keep looking to see 
whether you are near the end of a line. Listen- 
ing for the bell eliminates all worry in this 
regard, and saves time. When the bell rings, 
stop as soon as you finish the syllable you are 
writing, and begin a new line. Be sure that 
you divide the word correctly, even if you 
have to keep a dictionary constantly at your 
side. After experimenting, you will find 
out where the marginal stop should be set to 
give you the desired width of margin. 


Sub-paragraphs 


Another very good habit to acquire is in 
connection with writing indented paragraphs 
in single space, where you have to rearrange 
both the marginal stops and the spacing de- 
vice. It is a great help to get these two oper- 
ations so closely associated in your mind that 
you will always remember to adjust one when 
you adjust the other. Many, if not most 
stenographers fix the marginal stop for the 
indented paragraph, write the first line, and 
then fix the spacing. But the sad part of it 








is that they so often forget to fix the spacing, 
and find, to their sorrow, that they are still 
writing double space, and the page has to be 
rewritten. It will save you a lot of trouble 
if these two ideas are associated in your mind 
as closely as Siamese Twins. When you finish 
writing the quoted paragraph, change back 
again to the regular margin, and remember 
to change the spacing at the same time. Don't 
first fix the margin, write a line, and then 
forget to fix the spacing. This habit is of 
great value to law stenographers, for in legal 
work there is much quoting from law books 


Using the Tabulating Device 


Make use of the tabulating device, even if 
you need it only for indenting the first line of 
paragraphs. Keep one stop set 10 spaces in 
from the margin for regular paragraphs, and 
another 15 spaces in for sub-paragraphs 
Then you will merely have to touch the tabu 
lating key to indent, and your indentations 
will always be uniform. If you wish, you 
may have a stop set at the place where you 
write “Very truly The tabulating 
device is simply invaluable when you are do- 
ing statistical work involving columns of fig- 
It saves time and makes it easy to keep 
Yet I have often seen 


yours.” 


ures. 
vour columns straight 


people type schedules as if they did not know 
that 
machine. 


there was a tabulating device on the 
It pays to “stop and fix the stops.” 
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Style Studies for Stenographers 


By E. Littian HutTcHINSON 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


(Continued from the February issue) 


The Comma 


HE life of a man actually hung in the 

balance a few years ago while a New 

Jersey court waited for a ruling as to 
whether a comma or a semicolon had been 
used in recording the original evidence of a 
holdup and murder case. The meaning that 
would have been implied by the use of the 
comma would have meant a life sentence, 
whereas a semicolon could have led to the elec- 
tric chair. 

Less tragic, but equally dramatic, was the 
error made by an enrolling clerk in Washing- 
ton. A tariff bill was being framed by Con 
gress. Among articles enumerated for admis- 
sion duty-free, the bill specified “all foreign 
fruit plants,” meaning plants imported for 
experimental purposes, transplanting, etc. The 
clerk who copied the bill inserted a comma, 
making it read “all foreign fruits, plants, etc.,” 
which resulted in all foreign fruits being ad- 
mitted duty-free for a whole year, at a loss of 
more than $2,000,000 to the Government ! 

Although these two cases are extreme illus- 
trations of the havoc that may result from the 
typist’s striking or failing to strike the comma 
key on her typewriter, yet there is no question 
that this very small mark is more frequently 
misused than any other punctuation mark. 

Do I hear the reader saying, “But I thought 
the modern style was to use a ‘light’ style of 
punctuation”? Surely it is, but that does not 
mean that commas may be omitted indiscrim- 
inately—the omission must be according to a 
system, and this system is based on the fact 
that the function of the comma is to make the 
grammatical structure of a passage, and there- 
fore its sense, absolutely clear. 


The Commonest Error 


What, then, are the most frequent errors 
the typist makes? 

By all odds, the commonest one is the in- 
sertion of a single comma between the subject 
and predicate of a sentence. 

Normally, a single comma should not sep- 
arate the subject and predicate of a sentence, 
though a pair of commas may: 


Wronc: A great fortune in the hands of an 
inexperienced person, may be a great 
misfortune. 


Richt: A great fortune, in the hands of an 
inexperienced person, may be a great 
misfortune. 


WroncG: The secretary attempting to finish her 
dictation before closing time, made 
many errors 

Ricut: The secretary, attempting to finish her 
dictation before closing time, made 
many errors. 


to 


Probably the next most common error is 
fail to insert a comma after an introductory 
phrase or subordinate clause: 


Wronc: Upon receiving your check we will 
ship the goods at once 

Ricut: Upon receiving your check, we will 
ship the goods at once. 

Wronc: If the December sales warrant it we 
will engage a new salesman. 

Ricut: If the December sales warrant it, we 
will engage a new salesman 


These two errors will be discussed in fur- 
ther detail in the classified rules that follow. 


In Compound Sentences 


1. Use a comma in compound sentences be 
tween the codrdinate or independent clauses 
joined by the conjunctions and, but, or, or nor. 


The law upholds us in this decision, and the 
weight of public opinion is also on our side. 

The new store opened for business today, but 
the inclement weather kept many custom- 
ers away. 

Please send your check at once, or we shall 
be obliged to draw on you 

The customer did not deny the return of the 
damaged garment, nor did the salesperson 
affirm it. 


If the clauses are short and closely linked, 
however, the comma may be omitted: 
The messenger entered and the reception 


clerk handed him a package 
The ‘phone rang but no one answered 


If the clauses are long and contain commas 
within themselves, a semicolon should be used 
between the clauses. 

Our Company manufactures locks, bolts, and 
screws; and we are equipped to supply 
hardware to dealers in all parts of the 
country. 


Note, however, that we do not use a comma 





a 
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between independent clauses not joined by con- 
junctions. Use a period or semicolon 


Wronc: Don’t do all the talking, be a good 
listener 
Ricut: Don't do all the talking. Be a good 
listener 
Or: Don’t do all the talking; be a good 
listener 
unless they are very short and parallel in 
structure 
I came, I saw, I conquered 


2. Two or more coérdinate clauses ending in 
a word governing or modifying another word 
in a following clause should be separated by 
commas : 


His latest report is as brief as, though much 
more satisfactory than, his earlier reports 

This policy reflects on, rather than enhances, 
your reputation 

connected with, but 

that of his 


His decision is closely 
in no 


competitor. 


way dependent on, 


With Dependent Clauses 


1. Use the comma to set off subordinate, or 
dependent, clauses, especially when they pre- 


cede the main clause. If any sentence begins 


with 

if so that as long as for 
while since until as 
although unless provided that after 
because before however much when 


or with a word ending in ing, this should be 
a warning of a dependent clause, and of the 
necessity of inserting a comma: 


While we have every confidence in Mr. Ives’s 
ability, we are not in a position to engage 
him at present 

If you will call at 11 o'clock tomorrow, Mr 
Smith will be glad to interview you 

Although sales have increased, expenses have 
increased also 


After all the complaints had been studied, 


only ome was serious enough to warrant 
investigation 
When the campaign closed, the youngest 


salesman was the leader. 
Answering your request of June 10, we are 
sending you a new price list 


When the dependent clause follows the main 
clause, however, the comma is usually omitted : 


We shall be glad to ship your order if you 
will send us your check for $134 
Telephone me as soon as you arrive. 


Should the clause that follows be non-restric- 
tive (i.e., the main clause would not be affected 
by its omission), the comma should be used: 
We will allow the discount, though it is 
against our rule. 
I am glad to contribute to the fund, since so 
many of our group are represented. 
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2. A non-restrictive clause is set off by com- 
mas, but no comma is used before a restrictive 
clause. The stenographer will have difficulty 
in interpreting this rule unless she thoroughly 
understands the between a non- 
restrictive and a restrictive clause. 

A non-restrictive clause adds descriptive 
facts about the antecedent, but it can be omit 
ted without changing the meaning of the main 
clause : 


difference 


His brother, who was his best friend, stayed 
by him to the end 
My handy dictionary, which never failed & 


help me out of a difficulty, has been 
mislaid 
He pictured the West as a salesman’s para 


dise, where orders hung on every tree 


A restrictive clause, on the other hand, lim- 
its, defines, or identifies the antecedent and 
cannot be omitted without changing the mean 
ing of the main clause. 

The student who works his way appreciates 
an education 
The rule that is the 
on page 5 


most valuable appears 


You will note that careful writers use that 
for introducing restrictive clauses which 
for non-restrictive clauses: 


and 


article that I described 
which I read last eve 
ning and thoroughly enjoyed 


This is the 
I return the article, 


The above rules apply to non-restrictive and 
restrictive phrases also: 
The manager, sensing the situation, dis 
charged the unruly clerk 
The paragraph 
summarized the findings clearly 


following the report proper 


Participial Phrases 


\ participial phrase should be set off from 
the main clause by commas 


Being exhausted, the clerk made many errors 
The door was locked, the 
for alterations 


store being closed 


With Introductory or Parenthetical Elements 


Parenthetical elements, that is, expressions 
neither logically nor grammatically necessary 
to the structure of the rest of the sentence, and 
introductory expressions should be set off by 
commas. These elements may be words, 
phrases, or clauses 

1. Words—Some of the commonest single 
words used parenthetically and in introduction 
are: 


therefore indeed namely finally 

then too consequently accordingly 
however perhaps moreover hence 
surely also 





aren ge 
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On this decision, then, rests our authority. 
May we ask you, therefore, to cancel our 


order. 
The method, however, was successful. 
Moreover, the sales tax went into effect last 


year 


Most of the words in the foregoing list are 
capable of two constructions. When the word 
is a connective or conjunction, as in the sen- 
tences above, it must be set off by commas. 
But when the word has an adverbial meaning, 
no comma is required : 


I returned then to the plant 
However disappointed he may be, he said 


nothing 
Perhaps he was too ill to attend 


2. Phrases—Some of the commonest phrases 
used parenthetically and in introduction are: 


in short in a word to summarize 
in fact as it were of course 

in brief as it happens after all 

in reality so to speak for example 

in truth on the contrary for instance 


in like manner no doubt that it 


to be sure 


We are, of course, prepared to stand behind 
our guarantee. 

Her case, in fact, is hopeless. 

The matter was settled, to be sure. 

After all, the car was a very old model 


3. Clauses— 


The rumor, we are convinced, is without 


foundation 
The company in question is, I think, solvent 
The new model, it is said, contains the best 
features of all preceding cars and adds 


several new ones 


If parenthethical expressions are long, par- 
ticularly if they are complete sentences, paren- 
theses or dashes are clearer than commas: 


All indications point—although, of course, 
we may be mistaken—to a victory for our 
sicle 

or 

All indications point (although, of course, we 

may be mistaken) to a victory for our side 


Expressions in Apposition 


Words or phrases used in apposition should 
be set off by commas: 


Our representative, Mr. Charles Daniels, will 
call on Monday. 

In 1917, the year of our entry into the World 
War, the production of rayon in the United 
States was 6,700,000 pounds. 

The recommendation of the committee, that 


all members who did not pay their dues 
promptly should be dropped, was voted on. 


If the appositive is very closely connected 
with its antecedent, or if it is a word or phrase 
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to which attention is called by quotations (or, 
in part, by italics), however, no commas are 
necessary : 


His sister Mary In Gregg Shorthand, the 
I myself. suffix thing is ex- 
William the Conqueror pressed by a dot in 
The poet Shelley. some words 


The slang expression “O.K.” 
becomes very tiresome. 


Series of Three or More Terms 


Use a comma before the conjunction con- 
necting the last two elements—words, phrases, 
or clauses—in a series of three or more: 


The farm produced wheat, corn, and rye 

He is engaged either in the financial, in the 
investment, or in the banking business. 

He prefers mystery stories, she reads biog 
raphies, but they both devour the news 
papers 


When the conjunction is used between all 
the elements of the series, however, the comma 
is unnecessary : 


Our products go to the East and to the West 
and to Europe. 


When the conjunction is omitted before the 
last term in the series, a comma follows the 
last term: 


Our salesmen, our shipping clerks, our office 
force, pledge loyalty to the company at this 
time. 


Always use commas both before and after 
etc. in a series: 


Hosiery, gloves, neckwear, etc., will be on 
sale tomorrow 


Since etc. means “and so forth,” no and is 
needed in such cases. 


Contrasted Expressions 


Use a comma to set off contrasted words, 
phrases, and clauses: 


The methods, not the result, are important. 

The correspondent deliberately copied a pre 
vious letter, not because he could not 
compose a new one, but because it fitted 
the exact situation 

You may go, I will remain here. 

Many grown-ups, like children, fear the dark. 


Somewhat allied to such expressions are 
clauses variously called “corrective” or “anti- 
thetical”—clauses that depend on each other 
for meaning, or that modify each other. Such 
clauses are separated by commas: 


The richer he became, the less peace of mind 
he had. 
The greater the demand, the higher the price. 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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For Clearness 


A comma is used to separate parts of a sen- 
tence that might erroneously be read together : 


Conrusinc: A week before things showed a slight 
improvement 


Berrer: 4 week before, things showed a slight 


improvement 

Conrusinc: Without the storm beat on the win- 
dows 

BerTer Without, the storm beat on the win- 
dows 

Conrusinc: In the valley below the village looked 
very small 

Berrer: In the valley below, the village 
looked very small 


Also, for clearness, it is sometimes necessary 
to insert a comma even between the subject 
of a sentence and its predicate : 

What is, is right 


Whatever he says, goes 
All that you attempt, do well 


Direct Quotations 


A brief direct quotation should be preceded 
by a comma: 
The salesman wired, “Order mailed tonight.” 
Saying, “Please bring me Smith’s monthly 
report,”” the manager picked up the tele 


phone receiver 
“As soon as you finish that letter,”’ said the 


employer, “let me sign it.” 


Important—The comma is always placed in- 
side the quotation marks, whether the comma 
is a part of the quotation or not. (See above 
illustrations for example.) 


An indirect quotation requires no comma: 


He explained that the accident was un- 


avoidable. 
The purchasing agent said the supplies have 


been ordered 


Omissions 


Commas are used to indicate the omission, 
for brevity or convenience, of a word or words 
understood from the context: 

The reports show that in 1929 the company 


had fifteen salesmen; in 1930, twelve; and 
in 1931, four 


Men's overcoats are marked down to $29.50; 
boys’, to $19.50. 


To err is human; to forgive, divine. 
The bill is net cash, 2%, 10 days. 


Sometimes, however, such constructions are 
smooth enough not to call for commas, and the 
simpler punctuation is suitable: 


One child may resemble its mother, another 
its father, and a third its grandmother. 
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Between Adjectives 


Use a comma between two or more adjectives 
if each modifies the noun alone: 
A detailed, clear report is required. 


A sincere, loyal friend would never repeat 
such a statement 


But if the first adjective modifies the second, 
or modifies the noun plus the second adjective, 
do not use a comma: 


A detailed financial report is impossible at 
this time. 

This is excellent bookkeeping procedure 

\ renowned mining engineer made that 


remark. 
A distinguished foreign author spoke to the 


club 
A feeble old man was begging on the corner 


When and joins the two adjectives, of 
course the comma is omitted 
We can allow only our customary and regu 


lar discount. 


A common error in writing a series of ad- 
jectives is to introduce a comma between the 
final adjective and the noun: 


Wronc: He was a true, loyal, honorable, man 
In the Parts of Business Letters 


Addresses—Parts of an address are sep- 
arated by commas: 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Dates—Separate the month and the year, 
also the day of the week and the month, by 
a comma: 

November, 1932 


November 30, 1932 
Friday, October 7, 1932 


In running matter, a comma also follows the 
year: 
December 25, 1932, was a merry Christmas. 
With “Jr.” and “Sr.’—Commas should be 


used both before and after Jr. and Sr. in per- 
sonal names : 


Henry Allen, Jr., represented our bank. 


Complimentary Closings—A comma always 
follows a complimentary closing : 


Very sincerely yours, Yours respectfully, 
Names in Lists 


In lists of names, in bibliographies, etc., the 
(Continued on page 372) 
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Reprinted from “Business Letters: Principles, Functions, Composition,” by special permission of the author 
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, 
4 
4 ‘ ‘ . . | 
Style Studies for Stenographers 
¢ Concluded from fage 370) 
order of the names is often inverted, the sur- Remember, as explained in a preceding art! 
name appearing first, then the Christian name. cle on Capitalization, a comma always follows 
A comma should follow the surname: the interjection “oh,” but not “O” used in 
direct address: 
Elliot, Herbert I Collins, Mary I 
5 : © Harry, bring the le pleas 
q Before “of” Oh, no; I can't agree at 
: . When of denotes residence or the location In Figures 
: if a person, use a comma before it 
Put commas in whole numbers of tour o1 
| Mr. Adams, of our Chicago office, finds it more digits : 
necessary to purchase a new multigraph 
Mr Benson, of Milwaukee, will call Mon 1.846 $3,500.5 748.50071 
day at 
i 
: except in dates, page numbers, serial numbers, 
; Direct Address ene. : 
\ comma is used to set off a name used in 1933 page 1463 patent No. 2836465 
» policy No. 394857 file No. 4653 
direct address . 
Notes: 1. In bookkeeping records and statistical work 
“Dad, buy one for Sister, too.” where paper is usually already ruled for units columns 
and cents columns, no commas (or decimal points) ar: 


Again, Miss Evans, you are right 
x . 
necessary im figures. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a motion 
Yes, sir; I am going 2. Figures are the only places in which comma 


should not be followed by one typewriter space 


Between Names of Different Persons 
Expressions of Quantity 


Use a comma between the names of differ 
; Do not put a comma between the constitu 
ent persons when otherwise there might be ; ; . 
2 ents of dimensions, weights, and measures 
contusion : 
To Miss Smith, Jones was a mystery 4 feet 8 inches 1 hr. 15 min 
5 lbs. 14 oz £4 7s. 6 
With Interjections » , . . 
I Separating Unrelated Numbers 
After interjections that are intended to ; , 
Use a comma to separate two unrelated 


be only mildly exclamatory, use a comma ; 
Mak . 7 ge numbers : 
rather than an exclamation point: 
Well, let’s start 
Alas, the day turned out to be stormy 
Oh, yes, the service was expected 
Come, come, that's no way to act 


In 1932, 387 companies in this line of busi 


ness failed. 
Out of a total loss of $4,000, $500 only was 
due to bad debts 


semicolon, period, question mark, and exclamation point.) 


[The article next month will discuss the colon 
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Kathryn Palovict Memorial 
High Scheol, West New 
York, New Jersey 

Jeannette Dall, Community 
High School, West Chicago 
Illinois 

Rose Ginsberg, Whitehorne 
High School, Verona, New 
Jersey 

Merle Ulsh. High School, 
Selinsgrove Pennsylvania 

Gustave Lindstrom, College of 
Commerce, Kenosha, Wis 
consin 

LaVerne Santarelli, High 
School, Riverton, Illinois 

Dorothy Avis, High Schoo! 
North Kansas City 
Missouri 

Kathryn Rader, Loretto 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Lucy Venti, Star f the 
Sea" Academy Long 
Branch, New Jersey 

Dorothy Ann Blotkams 
Notre Dame Academy 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mary Loulse Gibson, Centra 
High School, Gallatin, 
Tennessee 

Robert Rowley, Senior Hig! 
Schoo!, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Mary McElherne, Academy of 
Our Lady, Chicago, Ilinoi 

Margaret Cleveland, Fayett« 
ville Business College, Fay 
etteville, Arkansas 

Ralph Weider, A. W. Johnson 
School of Business Bil 
ings, Montana 

Leo Baranowski, Sweetest 
Heart of Mary School 
Detroit, Michigan 
jeanne Durand, Notre Dame 
School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island 
Agnes Gunty, Sacred Heart 
School, Chicag« llinois 


O. G. A. 
Bronze Pin 


Emilia Gutierrez, Jordan 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Alvin J. Folonis, Catholic 
High Sehool, Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania 

Evelyn Dores, Institute of 
Notre Dame, Baltimore 
Maryland 

Helen Jean Wick, St. Mary's 
of the Mount, Helena 
Montana 

aVerne Norris, High Scho 
North Kansas City, Mi 
sourl 

‘ara Easterwood, High 
School, Maumee, Ohio 

Helen Knouse High School, 
Harlan, Iowa 

Helen Kobylarz, High School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 

Bernice Schaar, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Dorothy Greene, Institute of 
Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Mildred Wagner, High 
School, Metuchen, New 
Jersey 

Julia Broch, High School, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Alice Daly, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michi 
ean 

Edith Keller and Pearl Kirk 
hoff, High School, Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Mary Soboleski, Township 

High School, Pana, Illinois 


~ 
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Club Prize Awards 
(Continued from faye 54 


Ester Israelsen, South Cache Luella Harding, High Scho 
High School, Hyrum, Utah Bismarck, North Dakota 

Velma Sirois, High School, Hazel Mitchell, Abrahan 
Madison, Maine Lincoln High School, La 

Theresa Jaskolski and Joanna Angeles, California 
McNulty, The Business In Alejandrina Valencia, High 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan School, El Paso, Texas 


Plate for the January 
O. G. A. Test 
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Rina L. Guillet, Notre Dame Alice Anderson, High School 
School, Central Falls, Madison, South Dakota 
Rhode Island Petra Hernandez, High 

Maxine Faubion, Agricultural School, Alameda, California 
& Mechanical College, Irene Jimenez, Cayey High 
Stillwater, Oklahoma School, Puerto Rico 

Norma Rice, Senior High Lillian Behler, High School, 

School, Miami, Florida Southampton, New York 








lorie Jesperser Santa It 


ra Business College 
Santa Barbara, California 

Doris Davey, Senior Hig! 
School, Eau Claire, Wi 
sin 

Marguerite Perkins, Lyndo 
Institute, Lyndon Center 
Vermont 

Dorothy Snavely, High Schoo 
Concordia, Kansa 

Mary Cwirka, High Scho 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Gladys Burdick, High Scho 
Clintonville W ive 

Lillian Kociumbas 
Schultz, Ida Juchnow, and 
teatrice Freedmar Batti 
High School, Elizabet! 
New Jersey 

Bernadine E. Clintor 4 Ww 
Johnston School of Busine 
Billings, Montana 

Fay Catherine Hill, Notre 
Dame Academy I lo 
Ohio 

Josephine Kuechenmeister 
Columbia Heights High 
School Minneapolis M 
nesota 

Savela Rose, Greenland Hix! 
Schoo Mass, Michiga 

M Allen Bell, High School 
Norwic! New York 

Christine Czaja, Tri-State 
University, Toledo, Oh 

Helen Hussey and Viola 
Johnsen, High School 
Berkeley, California 

Regina Dierking. Community 
High School, West Chicag« 
Iilinols 

All Muhonen, High Schoo 
Buhl, Minnesota 

Mark Bingaman, High School 
Charitor lowa 

Catherine Carroll, Immaculata 
High Schoo Leavenworth 
Kansas 

John Watson, High School 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

Florence King, James A 
Garfield High School, Lo« 
Angeles, California 

Ethel Pearson, Glenbard 
High School, Glen Ellyn 
Illinois 

Tillie Popovuch and Gertrude 
Abraham, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Giadys Merley, High Scho 
Sheldon, lowa 

Leola Goth, Heald College 
San Jose, California 

Barbara Bruettig, St. Clem 
ent’s School, Chicago, Iii 
nois 

Emily Lewandowski, Denby 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan 

lean Haney, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Penr 
sylvania 

Rose Pernsteiner Marycli 
High Schoo 
Washingta 

Margaret Malospina,. Hadley 
Vocational School, St 
Louls, Missouri 

Rita Holme St. Mary 
Convent, Jersey City New 





” 


Spokane 


Jersey 

Martha Parrott, High Schoo 
Cambridge Maryland 

Mary Scardello, St. Teresa 
High School, Decatur, Lili 
nols 

Johanna Weber, St. Mary 
High School, Columbus 
Ohio 

Agnes Ruder, High School 
Merrill, Wisconsin 

Mildred Masino, St. Alphor 
sus’ School, New York, N.Y 
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Terms Used in Congressional Debates 


_ adjournment 


gr a administration 


C7 Wes allocated 
a 


” og ee argument 


Pies at all times 


J 


ye community 
ows conclusive 
—_ confronted 
om 


ag” constitution 
3 constitutional 
? 

F constructive 
y 


criticism 


\ 


delegate 


( democracy 


( democratic 
Z ie disarmament 
- economical 
ge economy 
emergency 
-_—=s— emigrate 


Ps evidence 


2 execute 


=3 executive 
Cx expenditures 


filibuster 


? tormulate 
ole great deal 
. humanity 

identify 


os >» Mmrmigrate 


impending 
= 7 legislation 
legislative 


legislature 


eee length of time 


minority 





— 
cc meoratoriun 
aa-7 


my rece lection 


nonpartisan 


ar al 
¢ 
_ of course 
7 on the subject 
G participate 
C ok pending 
<7 political 


(Te be continued next month) 


vA _F77 politician 


= politics 


DPD 
rs propaganda 
‘ e prosperity 
) 
reciprocity 
tL 
Cc. 9 
—_— = remedy 


“4 republican 
3. y resolution 


ae Senator Smith 


y SO tar as the 
a/ strike out 


; es subscribe 


A support 


7 ' 


{7 taxation 


a testimony 


of Treasury of the 


U.S 
ina) unanimous 
? 
of under the circum- 
Stances 
eee unemployment 
ZA voters 
EQ wherein 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


io , | 
“The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 
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The Operator 


VERY essential adjunct to the art 

of reporting is the art of reproducing 

the reporter's notes in type; the art, as 
it is today termed, of “operating.” The 
modern reporter rarely, if ever, touches the 
typewriter; many expert reporters can barely 
operate the typewriter at all, while others do 
it by the two-finger or “hit-and-miss” sys- 
tem, picked up by themselves without instruc- 
tion or guidance. It is not only unnecessary 
for the reporter to be a good typist; it is 
almost impossible for him to make use of a 
typing ability, as reporting is practiced today. 


Amanuensis Did the “Operating” in Early 
Days 


During the early days of reporting, the re- 
porter wrote out his transcript in his own 
hand; or, when his longhand was poor or 
he desired a particularly attractive-looking 
transcript, he sometimes dictated his notes to 
one who was a better penman, but this was 
done in the interest of neatness rather than 
of dispatch. When shorthand was introduced 
into the courts, however, in the early Seven- 
ties, the reporter more frequently hired a copy- 
ist, or an amanuensis, to whom he dictated 
all his transcripts. He found that a skilled 
and rapid penman could write his transcript 
not only more neatly, but much more rapidly 
from his dictation than he could prepare it 
himself. In addition, it saved the hand of the 
reporter, who, after a day’s work in court, 
had little energy or resiliency left in his 
fingers to “pen” a longhand transcript. For 
the few cents a page he paid the amanuensis, 
the reporter enlarged his volume of transcript, 
and produced a better finished product for 
court and counsel. 


Typewriter and Phonograph Changed the 
Picture 


The longhand amanuensis, however, had a 
short life in the reporting field, for very soon 
after the typewriter was invented the report- 
ing profession recognized it as a machine 
that fitted into its scheme of things. Many of 
the very earliest users of the typewriter, be- 





fore it gained universal popularity, were re 
porters and reporters’ amanuenses. The typ« 
writer served both to improve their product 
and to speed up their work. But there stil! 
remained a development to be made in the 
mechanical field which would transform the 
reporter into the efficient and tireless artisan 
that he is today. That development came 
when Mr. Edison invented and perfected th« 
phonograph. 

The reporter of today, with modern condi- 
tions to contend with, would find himself lost 
without the phonograph. It would be im 
possible for him to put in a full day in court, 
day after day and week after week, and still 
transcribe his notes, without the absence of 
a single hour from court during court hours 
With the aid of the phonograph he is enabled 
to handle a daily copy job—writing in court 
all day and having a complete transcript 
ready for the attorneys before court the fol 
lowing morning; and with but two report 
ers working together in relay, with the us 
of the phonograph, they can keep practically 
abreast of the day’s proceedings and finish 
the last page of transcript a very few min 
utes after the last word of the proceedings 
is spoken. 


The Modern “Operator” 


The phonograph has brought into being an 
artisan upon whom the reporter has come 
more and more to depend. That is the oper 
ator—the man (or woman) who sits at the 
typewriter with the phonograph beside him 
and types from the cylinders what the re 
porter dictates. He is more than a typist 
\ mere typist trained as such could never 
ht into the job. He must be fast, very accu 
rate; skilled in English and punctuation; pos 
sessor of common sense and judgment; and 
he must by experience be familiar with th 
specialized use of the phonograph for tran- 
scription. For the phonograph, valuable ad 
junct as it is to the reporting profession, is 
far from being a perfect instrument. It is 
not yet as sensitive as the human ear, with 
the result that there is a huge compendium 
of special information and skill that the 
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operator must acquire. He must know what 
letters and what words sound alike on the 
cylinder, the various expedients adopted by 
the reporter for differentiation of conflicting 
words and sounds, and the proper technique 
of listening and regulating the speed of ma- 
chine and typewriter, in order to produce 
accurate, clean-cut transcript. 


“Operators” Super-T ypists 


Sut, above all, the operator must, by ex- 
perience or otherwise, know the subject mat 
ter upon which he is writing. If it happens 
to be a court case, he must know something 
of legal phraseology; if it is medical, he 
must be familiar, at least superficially, with 
the polysyllabic and Latinized phrases of the 
medical expert—whatever the subject and of 
whatever craft or profession the expert on 
the stand, the transcriber should be familiar 
enough with the subject matter to take it 
and spell it out, from the reporter’s dictation 
on the cylinder. 

Needless to say, the operator’s job calls 
for judgment and alertness. However care- 
fully the reporter may dictate, some sound 
combinations will not be distinct on the cylin- 
der. The operator who is alert will imme 
diately “catch” the possibility of conflict; 
and only his judgment will tell him what 
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was meant and how to transcribe it. The 
expert operator must be as mentally keen 
and expert as the reporter himself. All that 
he lacks is the reporter’s special skill in 
shorthand. Instead of this, the operator must 
possess the highly-trained skill of the fast 
typist, but possessing a great part, if not all, 
of the reporter's wide knowledge and ex- 
perience of words, punctuation, grammar, and 
legal and medical phraseology 


A Step to the Reporter's Chair 


A great many of the foremost reporters of 
the country have acquired their early training 
in the operator's chair. Many of them, as 
operators, have laid the basis of their short 
hand skill by “following” the notes of the 
reporter as they took the dictation from the 
wax cylinder. Most of the skilled operators 
today, as they transcribe from the cylinder, 
have the reporter’s notebook from which he 
dictated beside them, which they diligently 
follow as an additional aid to accurate tran- 
scription. 

They are unquestionably much better and 
more speedy operators for this practice; in 
addition to which, it is the means by which 
they may, if they choose, improve their own 
shorthand technique and eventually themselves 
attain to the reporting profession. 


oOo 


Hats Off to These Ladies! 


ITHIN the last twelvemonth only 

two people won the Gregg Diamond 
Medal for writing in Shorthand two hun- 
dred words a minute five consecutive min- 
utes and transcribing the thousand words with 
an accuracy of ninety-five per cent or better. 
Both these young experts are charming young 
ladies—apparently the shorthand gentlemen 
were hibernating in 1932! Our roll of honor 
now numbers ten men and six women who have 
won the Diamond Medal from 1924 to date. 


Holders of the Diamond Medal 


The complete list is as follows: 

Charles L. Swem, Martin J. Dupraw, Reu- 
ben Speiser, 1924; Albert Schneider, Louis J. 
Lirtzman, Helen W. Evans, 1925; Anna Poll- 
mann, 1927; J. E. Broadwater, T. A. Copple, 
1929; Pearl Hough, 1930; Estelle Mason, 
Herman Lauter, Sam Sklarew, Sydney Trai- 
nor, 1931; Florence Fletcher, Wilma Warner 
Wildes, 1932. 


Perhaps we should let the two pictures 
we are showing speak for themselves. But we 
cannot refrain from telling you some of the 
interesting things we know about these young 
ladies. We should be puzzled to decide 
which one to tell you about first if it were 
not that Miss Fletcher, having won the medal 
some months earlier than Miss Wildes, pre 
cedes her both alphabetically and chronologi- 
cally. 


Our 1932 Medalists 


Miss Fletcher is a graduate of the Roose 
velt High School of Wyandotte, Michigan, 
of the College of the City of Detroit, and 
of the Detroit Commercial College. It was 
while attending the last school that she won 
first prize in the O. G. A. contest for the 
excellence of her shorthand penmanship. It 
was also the training received there which 
enabled her to win the Diamond Medal for 
two hundred words a minute. She and Miss 
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Estelle Mason (also a graduate of the De 
troit Commercial College) are the only two 
writers in Michigan to have won this high dis- 
tinction—the highest professional award which 
can be won by any shorthand writer. 

Since September 1, 1931, Miss Fletcher has 
been on the staff of Donaldson, Connolly, 
Whitman, & Howse, the well-known Detroit 
reporting firm 
reporting in 
the Wayne 
County Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Like Miss 
Fletcher, Miss 
Wildes just 
has a habit of 
winning any- 
thing that can 
be won by 


hard work. 
She began, in 
fact, by win- 


ning the Nov- 
ice Typewrit- 
ing Champion- 
ship of the 
State of 
Maine in 1927, 
while still at- 
tending high school in Portland, Maine. (In 
cidentally, Miss Pearl Hough, another Dia- 
mond Medal winner, is also from Maine. Thus 
we have two young ladies from Maine and 
two from Michigan on our Diamond Medal 
Roll of Honor.) 

While still a student in Gregg College, 
Chicago, Miss Wildes won the Underwood 
Diamond Pin for typing one hundred words 
a minute. She also won, in addition to many 


Florence Fletcher 
Detroit, Michigan 
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pins, medals, and trophies for typing, a Royal 
portable typewriter, a Royal standard type 
writer, and a Remington standard typewriter 
It is safe to say that in spite of her superla 
tive achievements in the shorthand field Miss 
Wildes did not neglect her typing practice! 

Having completely cleaned out the awards 
typewriter companies, 
Miss Wildes 
looked about 
for further 
conquests. Her 
eye was caught 
by the glitter 
of our dia 
mond, and all 
was over but 
the engraving 
of the medal 
Miss Wildes 
plays _ tennis, 
ping pong, and 
badminton, 
and we have a 
hunch that sh« 
probably wins 
at them when 
she plays 


departments of all the 


Wilma W. Wildes 


Chicago, Illinois At present 
Miss Wildes 
is a free-lance reporter in Chicago. She has 


built up a large clientele and her work keeps 
her so busy that it was with great difficulty 
that we pried from her even these few facts 
about her strenuous career. 

We officially and respectfully doff our head 
gear to these two industrious, energetic, ambi 
tious young ladies! It takes unusual persever- 
ance and no mean ability to build up a report 
ing speed of 200 words a minute. 
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(harity Begins at Home 
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The Dickens He Does! 
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